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THE POWER AGAINST HITLERS 


LISTENING TO THE 
STARS 


BROADCAST OF THE 
MUSIC OF THE SPHERES 


Experiment With a Telescope, a 
Photo-Cell, and a Gramophone 


TOLLING BELLS AND 
GALLOPING HORSES 


Look how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold : 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou 
behoidest 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins. 

So murmured Lorenzo to liis Jessica 
as they sat together in the moonlight 
in Portia’s garden. 

Lorenzo was thinking of that music of 
the spheres which mankind had always 
believed in but had never heard. 

Yet had Lorenzo been living in these 
days of scientific miracles lie would 
have been able to hear music derived 
from the orbs on the floor of heaven, 
sharing his amazement with thousands 
of wireless listeners all over Europe. It 
is true that the sound of each heavenly 
body is not one it utters as it speeds 
through space but its light transmuted 
electrically into sound, yet the workers 
of this miracle tell us that each star can 
be recognised by the sound from its rays. 
'The Magic Wand 


The plioto-electric cell used in sound 
films is the magic wand used in the 
process of converting the light from 


Moon and stars into waves of sound. 
Dr Dupri and Dr Sternberg, the pioneers 
of .this scheme, focussed a special tele¬ 
scope in Czeclio-Slovakia on to the Moon 
and Vega in turn, inserting into the eye¬ 
piece the photo-cc 11 . The light pouring 
on to the metal membrane creates an 
electric current which is amplified and 
transformed into sound waves, as on 
the telephone. An exact sound record 


can be 


obtained in each case and can bo 


preserved on a gramophone record. 

It is from sucli gramophone records 
that the first broadcasts of moonlight 
and starlight have been made, and 
curious were the sounds that came over 
the wireless from Prague and Bratislava. 
The Shouting of a Crowd 


The sunlight reflected from the Moon 
resulted in a noise like that of wooden 
bells, tolled rhythmically, but lacking 
resonance and accompanied by a slower 
booming note as a kind of background. 

In a similar way two distinct sounds 
were the result of the transmutation of 
the rays from the brilliant star Vega. 
The chief sound reminded listeners of 
subdued yet high-pitched shouting of a 
crowd, while the rhythmic accompani¬ 
ment suggested the noise made by horses 
galloping some distance away. It is 
all amazing, especially when we remind 
ourselves that the rays left Vega on their, 
journey through space 25 years ago. 



TO SEEK THE UNKNOWN 
UNIVERSE 


Mass of Glass Weighing 20 Tons 
and Cooling For Seven Months 


A WORK OF YEARS 


Here is the boy nicknamed Storm Along, one of the young apprentices of the sailing-ship 
Joseph Conrad which is to make a two-years voyage round the world, following the course 
taken by Captain Cook. See page 4 

MR BROWN COMES BACK 

made a 4000-milc tour from Moscow to 
the Black Sea, and saw, as far as he 
was able, with his own eyes. 

With those eyes he saw few smiling 
faces among the workers. There was no 
unemployment, but that was because 
unless a man had a job he had to beg 
for his food. Ho found Russia a land 
of queues where men and women had 
to wait for bread. Housing conditions 
were vile. A coalminer was better paid 
than a doctor or a professor, but the 
standard of living of the higher paid 
Russian was below that of a man on 
the dole in England. 

One other strange thing met - his 
discerning eye : he got inside the famous 
Putilov works, employing 20,000 people, 
and what astonished him most was the 
tremendous outpvt of tanks and machine- 
guns. In building up a formidable air 
force the Soviet was enrolling women in 
its battalions, 


M r John Brown has been to Russia 
to see things for himself, and we 
arc inclined to think it is one of the 
best things Mr Brown has ever done. 

Before he went he had a great opinion 
of that land as a worker’s paradise. 
A diligent Communist at Ruskin College, 
Oxford, lie had studied the Five-Years 
Plan, and was convinced of its efficacy. 

In this rather more backward country 
of England he had been compelled to 
take his place among the ranks of the 
down-trodden wage slaves and had 
distributed Communist leaflets among 
the workmen of Lord Nuffield's Morris 
motor-car factory at Oxford. 

This brought him into contact with 
Lord Nuffield, who offered Mr Brown, 
or any of his friends at the works, a 
single ticket to Russia if they liked to 
go. Mr Brown preferred to pay his own 
fare, and took a return. He seems to 
have done the thing thoroughly. He 


America is determined to hitch a 
new telescope to the stars. 

It is to be the greatest of all telescopes, 
with a glass disc of 200 inches. The 
famous telescope of Mount Wilson, 
California, has an object-glass of 100 
inches. It is the dream of astronomers 
that the 200-inch telescope, when it 
comes into being, may disclose new uni¬ 
verses and offer new knowledge of the 
one already known. 

The making of this great lens is a 
symbol of man’s determination to climb 
the heights, resisting every discourage¬ 
ment and failure. 

When the first disc was cast the 
molten glass, after it had cooled into a 
solid, was found to be flawed. 

A Trial Casting 

The task has to be begun all over 
again. Last March the molten glass, 
prepared with the utmost accuracy to 
chemical formula, was poured into its 
receptacle. It was given seven months 
to cool, and has now been taken from 
its oven, a solid mass weighing 20 tons and 
cool enough for workmen to walk on. 

This is only the first stage. This huge 
mass is merely a trial casting. The same 
mould is to be used for a second one and 
only if the second one proves faulty 
’will the first be used. 

In that event the 20 tons of glass will 
be returned to the oven for another year 
in order to remove any slight flaws or 
strains that may have developed. Should 
this process prove successful the next 
vitally important stage of cutting the 
glass into its correct shape will begin. 

The cutting of the lens of an ordinary 
pair of spectacles is a work of great 
delicacy and skill. The immensity of the 
task of cutting the enormous lens of 
the 200-inch telescope can easily be 
imagined. It will be a work, not of 
months, but of years. 

But when it is finished the astronomer 
will sec the realm of the stars and survey 
a heaven such as now the most learned 
can hardly imagine. 


GRIMSBY TOWN OPENS 
GRIMSBY DOCK 

Bob Harris, skipper of the Grimsby 
Town, was fishing in the Arctic Circle 
while the new fish dock at Grimsby, 
which has cost ^1,600,000, was being 
finished. He raced back so that his 
trawler could take part in the opening 
ceremony, and succeeded in fine style. 
Amid the shriek of sirens the bows of 
his boat cut the ribbons at the entrance 
to the dock and opened it. 


On Board the Joseph Conrad 


WORLD’S GREATEST 
SPYGLASS 
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THE POWER AGAINST 
HERR HITLER 

STORM GROWING 

Nation Faced With Peril of 
a Pagan Church 

MADNESS BEYOND ALL BOUNDS 

It is a long time since we predicted 
that the policy of turning the Church 
into a political institution would bring 
about the undoing of Hitler and his 
Nazis, and the crisis has been growing 
more and more acute. 

Today the world is witnessing the 
strange sight of a nation threatened with 
the overthrow of Christianity by its 
own Government. The madness which 
seized the Nazis and made a nation of 
60,000,000 afraid of 600,000 Jews has 
gone far beyond the persecution of the 
Jews; it has committed itself to an 
incredible step. 

It is now seeking to turn Germany aside 
from Christ because He was a Jew and is 
demanding another kind of God, a German 
God. 

That is the only interpretation of 
what is happening under Herr Hitler’s 
regime, which is offering the German 
people the choice between a new form 
of German Christianity and Paganism. 

A German National Church 

Bishop Mueller, who has been appointed 
political head of the Church against the 
wishes of an immense number of its 
pastors and people, has imposed the 
Anti-Jewish ban on his clergy, and 
is standing more and more for a German 
National Church which will disregard 
tile principle of the common brotherhood 
of man which Christ brought into the 
world. 

Bishop Mueller has recently taken the 
drastic course of dismissing Dr Mciser, 
Lutheran Bishop of Bavaria, atid Dr 
Wurm, Bishop of Wurtemberg, from 
their office, while Dr Jaeger, the legal 
adviser „of, Dr Mueller, lias entered the 
church premises at Munich with secret 
police and proclaimed a reorganisation 
of the Bavarian Church, dividing it into 
two witli sees at Nuremberg and Munich, 

There are thousands of Bavarians 
wlio support Dr Meiser in his stand 
against the usurpation of His lawful 
functions. The bishop is as anxious 
aS anyone to preserve peace in Church 
and nation, but lie realises, as any 
Christian must realise, that the destruc¬ 
tive methods of .Bishop Mueller are fatal 
to Christianity and cannot be accepted 
in any Christain country. 

Suffering For Conscience Sake 

These two bishops are not the only 
ones who are suffering for conscience 
sake. Many pastors are being deprived 
of their livings and dismissed from their 
parishes ; but there is hope that they 
will stand firm and that tlie persecutors 
.will discover before it is too late that 
persecution must split Germany in two 
from end to end. 

Money is pouring in to aid the protest¬ 
ing pastors and bishops who have been 
under arrest. Protestants have been meet¬ 
ing behind locked doors, and a manifesto 
lias been issued declaring that the Nazi 
interference with the Church is based 
on caprice and falsehood, and that the 
government under Bishop Mueller denies 
the Ten Commandments, and fights 
truth with lies and opposes justice with 
robbery. The situation must become 
more and more desperate before tlic 
Government of Herr Hitler gives way 
to a. feeling which, all through history, 
lias been too strong for tyrants ; and now 
that the Torch of War has been flung 
into the House of God, as the Protestant 
manifesto says, no man can foresee what 
the end will be. 


Pity the Poor Pit Pony 

And buy your coal from the 
mechanical transport mine 


THE UNLOCKED DOOR 
OF A MANOR HOUSE 

OFFERED TO THE WORLD 

Frank Lascelles and His Dream 
of a School of Peace 

WHY NOT? 

There is a door in Oxfordshire that is 
never locked by day or night, and now it is 
offered as an open door to the world. 

We have often spoken in the C.N, of 
Mr Frank Lascelles, of his pageants, his 
peace work, his scheme for a School of 
Nations, and of his passing from this 
world not long ago. 

Now his Will has been made known, 
and it is found that he left the greater 
part of his property to help to carry out 
his idea of a School of Nations, a school 
where the youth of the world would 
meet in friendship, to work and play 
together, and to grow up with a very 
good idea of the countries of Juan, John, 
Jean, Johann, or Ivan. In this way he 
hoped they would grow. as tolerant 
toward the various nations as they 
were to their own schoolmates and 
would be well fitted to carry on their 
elders work at Geneva. 

A Mystery Explained 

Mr Lascelles was not a rich man, and 
much of his money went in adding to the 
thatched buildings round his manor 
house at Sibford Cower in Oxfordshire ; 
but it is realised now that he had these 
in mind as a nucleus for his school. 

The last building he put up was a 
mystery to the neighbours till his Will 
made this clear. It has a central hall 
and other big rooms, and a scries of 
small bedrooms almost like cells. It 
might, in fact, have been built by monks 
600 years ago, and is in keeping with 
the rest of Mr Lascelles’ okl honie. 

Here is a beginning for the School of 
Nations, and we long to hear that 
sufficient money has been added to the 
little Mr Lascelles was able to leave to 
enable his splendid scheme to come to 
life. Often he used to come to this 
office and talk of it, for he saw in the 
C.N. something of what he wanted to 
see in his school. 

Wc can guarantee that any boy or girl 
wlio spent a few years in the peace of 
Sibford Gower would at least grow to 
love F.ngland ; and lie or she would hear, 
too, many a tale of tlie founder of their 
school, for a man like Frank Lascelles 
lives on in his deeds and words. 

Something Stronger Than Locks 

A little thing wc heard about him only 
the other day was that lie never allowed 
the door of his house to be locked. 
Night or day burglars might have 
walked in and helped themselves to 
valuable things, for tlie house was 
packed with treasures; but, though 
they took a lot of trouble to force locks 
and windows in other houses ill the 
neighbourhood, no burglar ever pushed 
open the door of Sibford Manor. They 
must have known that the door was 
open to them, but something stronger 
than locks kept them but. 

This door it is which is now offered 
to the nations as a door always open to 
their sons.' Let us hope some rich man 
will be found (or some poor man ?) who 
will be able to carry out this plan. It 
is left to his friends the Marquess of 
Donegal (whom we remember calling to 
see us when he was nine years old), 
Earl Darnley, Sir Roger Curtis, and 
the Hon Geoffrey Fiennes of Broughton 
Castle, to see what can be done with this 
small beginning of a great idea. 


R.L.S. STAMPS 

R. L. Stevenson’s connection with 
Samoa is commemorated on the new 
stamps just issued for the mandated 
territory of Western Samoa. 

The sixpenny stamps represent a view 
of his house, Vailima, and the shilling 
stamp has his tomb at the top of 
Vaca Hill. 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE 
PICTURES 

NATIONAL GALLERY IDEA 

A Hogarth Looking Out On 
London Passing By 

WHY NOT A WINDOW? 

It is a long time since the C.N. sug¬ 
gested that the National Gallery should 
set aside one of its windows to tempt the 
people in, and we are glad to see that 
the idea is bearing fruit. 

Its windows look out on Trafalgar 
Square ; tliey are perhaps the finest 
row of windows in London if wc think 
of wliat is seen froiii them. They look 
down Whitehall, they, see Nelson on his 
column, Charles Stuart on his horse, 
the fine street down to Parliament, and 
the towers of Westminster; they see 
all London passing by. 

Incalculable Treasure 

It is a great pity that, with such a 
fine line of windows, one of them cannot 
be used to draw the eye of the people to 
the marvellous beauty of this place, the 
incalculable treasure within its walls. 
We have been delighted to see that the 
Services Museum in Whitehall has 
made use of its limited window space to 
attract the public passing by. 

Nothing was more absurd than the 
way the old Geological Museum used 
its Piccadilly front for a blank wall while 
all its neighbours pay high prices for the 
value of such precious space. 

The Value of Publicity 

Now that tiie Post Office has begun to 
realise the value of publicity we may 
hope that it may dawn on somebody in 
high places that in those days window 
space is one of the most- precious pos¬ 
sessions a gallery or a museum, or any 
office needing publicity, can possibly 
have. We have almost abandoned 
hope of seeing a beautiful stamp or a 
beautiful coin in this country, for these 
things seem to be beyond the dreams of 
those responsible, but we have not 
abandoned hope that such an institution 
as our National Gallery will adapt one 
of its fine windows (say the one at the 
corner by St Martin’s-in-the-Fields) for 
the display of one of its pictures, chang¬ 
ing it every week, 

Wliat has happened of late is that the 
gallery lias come halfway to this idea 
by displaying outside it a splendid print 
of a picture ; wc noticed it the other day 
on a new board looking out on Trafalgar 
Square, in the middle of which was a 
tempting reproduction of a Hogarth. 
Wc believe the idea will tempt people in 
who now pass by, arid if it succeeds we 
much hope the trustees of our National 
Gallery will see their way to adapt a 
great corner window for displaying one 
of their matchless originals. The C.N. 
would gladly pay the cost of adapting a 
window for this purpose. 

ONE MORE PIECE OF 
ENGLAND 

Fine Gift To the Nation 

The National Trust has received 
another present, 28 acres of Stanton 
Moor Edge in Derbyshire. 

This moorland stands 900 feet above 
sea-level, and gives a view of one of 
the loveliest pieces of all England. 

On this height men lived and fought 
and were buried 3000 years ago. Here 
are huge monoliths where we may 
imagine Druids standing to issue their 
decrees, and two ancient stone circles. 

Among the monuments of our remote 
ancestors we may look down on the 
Derbyshire ,Wyc and the swift Derwent, 
over Darley Dale with its famous 
quarries and Mill Close lead mine, to the 
grandeur of far-stretcliing moorlands and 
grim Stanton Headland. For this magni¬ 
ficent viewpoint, we have to thank a 
great friend of England and Derbyshire 
and the C.N., Mr F. A. Holmes. 


STIRRING MUSIC 
AT WESTMINSTER 

The Robert Mayer 
Concerts Again 

A GLOOMY COMPOSER IN 
A MERRY MOOD 

By Our Music Correspondent 

Another season of delightful concerts 
for young people has begun very happily 
at Westminster. 

What a river of sound now flows under • 
the musical bridge that has been built 
up in 11 years at tlie Central Hall I For 
the first concert many of 11s liad to stand, 
so crowded was it. 

Mr Robert Mayer meant children to 
enjoy really good music when he planned 
these concerts for them, and they surely 
appreciate his idea, for 2750 young 
people came to’ listen to the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Dr Malcolm 
Sargent is back again to conduct, to 
talk about the pieces, to invent tlie 
amusing rhymes that fit the tunes, and 
to make all the instruments stand up and 
show themselves and what they can do. 

Wagner and Purcell 

This time the programme started with 
Wagner’s Mastersinger Overture, chosen 
because in this music you can hear 
almost every instrument playing in its 
turn. Next came the Suite by Purcell, 
who often walked about the streets of 
Westminster. As a boy he sang in tlie 
choir at the Abbey, more than 200 years 
ago. His music stole out upon the air, : 
and whenever anything very exciting ■ 
was going to happen Purcell used to 
write music to celebrate the event. Why 
did no one think of composing a piece 
for the launch of the Queen Mary ? 

It is difficult to believe that a perfect 
orchestral piece 'could bo made out of 
an idea that has only four notes to it. 
A Finnish composer, jarncvelt, achieved 
this in his Pracludium. The four little 
notes fit into countless musical patterns. 

Mozart and Tchaikovsky 

Even at seven Mozart could make up 
the dearest little pieces, and fortunately 
he lived to make some of the loveliest 
music ever known. Parts of it, taken, 
from a symphony, the orchestra played 
to perfection. 

Tchaikovsky was a sad man, but 
even in a gloomy mood lie could write 
a piece like the Scherzo from his Fourth 
Symphony. The music is full of fun. But 
it is no joke to play ! At the end you 
do know what pizzicato means, for in 
this piece not one of the whole string 
family ever takes up the bow to play. 

At the end of the concert we marched 
out into the strqct feeling.as if we wore, 
dressed in scarlet and gold braid, for 
Berlioz wrote his Hungarian March to 
make you throw back your head and 
swing your arms—a stirring finish to a 
fine concert. 

Things said 

I have been a teetotaller 50 years. 

Bishop of LomJon -. 

Shakespeare started his theatrical 
career at Shoreditch. Lord Crewe 

One in every seven of our shops is 
a grocer's. - Dr E. L. Burg'in 

Annie Laurie ? Never heard of her. 
Who is she ? Beniamino Gigli, Italian Tenor 

War would be the end of Signor 
Mussolini. Manchester Guardian 

Is the saving of the national landscape 
of any interest to the National Govern¬ 
ment ? ■ Morning Post 

There is danger that the countryside 
may become mainly a playground for 
sport and holiday. Bishop of Winchester 

Conditions of life have probably 
changed more in the last 50 years than 
in 50 million years of the early history 
of the Earth. Sir James Jeans 
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In England’s West Country and America’s Far West 


Autumn Sunshine—A walk along the Cornish cliffs near Dude with 
a Russian wolfhound ns companion. 


In the Rocky Mountains—A Redskin In the ceremonial dress of 
his race signals across a valley. 


Workaday Clovelly—The holiday crowds have gone from the steep and narrow stroet of the famous Devon village, and the donkey is carrying crab-pots instead of visitors. 
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SOUTHWARD HO! 

IN THE TRAIL OF 
CAPTAIN COOK 

The Romantic Voyage of the 
Little Joseph Conrad 

A BRAVE SAIL FROM IPSWICH 

On the high seas the ocean liners will 
soon be sighting the Joseph Conrad, 
outward bound from Ipswich for far¬ 
away Australia. 

She is setting her sails to follow 
Captain Cook who, nearly 200 years ago, 
circumnavigated the globe in the En¬ 
deavour, and it seems to us that this 
brave imitation of a famous voyage is 
a much more romantic tribute to our 
great man than rooting up his father’s 
cottage and shipping its bricks across 
the world, as Melbourne has done to 
make a show. 

When Captain Cook sailed on his 
370-ton Endeavour his ship was not a 
small one for its day. But the Joseph 
Conrad, 203 tons, could be packed on 
board one of the ocean liners she will 
pass on her way to America and almost 
lost. The liner’s passengers will wonder 
at her as they crowd to the sides, for, 
though small, she is a tall ship with 
the three masts and the square rigged 
; sails of a frigate. 

A Great Adventure 

A pretty sight she makes, but never 
prettier than in the eyes of those aboard 
who man her, for to them she is the 
little ship of a great adventure. 

Alan Villiers is her Australian captain, 

• and he takes a crew of 15 and 15 
•apprentices to sail with him round 
Capo Horn, which happily she may round 
in the southern summer; then on to 
Tahiti, the islands of the South. Seas, 
and so round Australia. 

When the news of the venture was 
made known hundreds of applications 
to join came from all over the world, 
hopeful girls as well as boys longing to 
go. Who can wonder ? The voyagers 
will pass through the Tropics to the ice¬ 
bound shores of South America; they 
will sight the glaciers that Magellan 
saw. The sails that were fdlcd with the 
gales of the Horn will droop in the soft 
airs of Tahiti, where Captain Cook died. 

Hard Case and Storm Along 

Homeward bound, they will glide over 
the turquoise waters of the Coral Sea, 
and pass the pearlers at Thursday 
Island as they steer for the Torres 
Strait on the way to the East Indies. 
Flying-fish will play about their bows ; 
they will sight sea-snakes, if not the 
sea serpent, and spouting whales. They 
will navigate the Strait of Lombak, 
and see the Bali and the volcanoes on 
Java. They may see Krakatoa. 

All the strangeness of the Orient 
seas'will be spread before them and all 
their beauty when at last they turn for 
home. They will come by the path of 
the Cutty Sark and the famous tea 
clippers of the last days of sail. They 
will have rounded Cape Horn in one 
hemisphere ; they will round the Cape 
of Good Hope in the other before the 
Trades begin to blow them home. 

Two years they will be gone. When 
they come back some of the apprentices 
will be grown men and all will probably 
feel as if they were, not excepting the 
two cabin boys from Ipswich who are 
nicknamed Hard Case and Storm Along. 
Perhaps Ipswich will seem rather a 
small place after seeing the globe, but 
we are not quite sure. It is a bit of Old 
England, and England, as the Cockney 
said of London, is half the world. 


THREE WHALES AND A CABLE 

During his work of inspecting 27,000 
miles of cable round the South American 
coast Captain Haine discovered that 
three whales had become entangled in 
a cable, probably mistaking it for an 
octopus, and were drowned. 


A LAST MOMENT IDEA 
FOR WATERLOO 

THE NEW SPAN OVER 
THE EMBANKMENT 

Fine Arch Which Will Give Us 
a New Vista of the River 

SOMETHING FINAL AT LAST 

After 11 years a design for a new 
Waterloo Bridge has been produced 
which bids fair to solve most of the 
problems of that ill-starred work. 

It has come at the last moment of the 
last hour in this long story, for Sir 
Giles Scott, with the engineers of the 
L.C.C., has suddenly planned a bridge 
of five spans which promises to add 
beauty and distinction to the Thames 
and still be in harmony with the old and 
new buildings on its banks. 

A New Idea 

Though the C.N. has always stood for 
the dignity and charm of Rennie’s 
famous masterpiece, which need never 
have come down, it has never denied 
that a new and equally beautiful 
bridge could be built in its place, and 
this new design, besides being graceful 
iii itself, will afford all who approach it 
by land or by water some delightful 
vistas which even the old bridge denied 
them. The new bridge sweeps right over 
the Embankment and over the river 
with its first arch, a new idea. 

It will be strange to the walker on the 
Embankment to sec the parapet only 
hallway out under the first arch of the 
bridge, but he will be able to sec the 
wide curve of the shore instead of the 
massive masonry which now breaks the 
sweep of the river at that spot. 

The clearer view through these arches 
will also emphasise the hideous character 
of Charing Cross Bridge, and will, we 
hope, convince the L.C.C. of the necessity 
of dealing with this age-old scandal. We 
hope, too, that a riverside road similar 
to the Embankment will run under the 
arch on the other side of the Thames and 
be Hanked by buildings worthy of this 
new bridge. 

Reduced Cost 

Those who go up and down the 
Thames in ships will breathe sighs of 
relief at the width and design of the new 
arches, for they will be 230 feet wide, 
nearly twice as wide as the old bridge, 
and they will spring, not from high- 
water mark as of old, but from granite 
piers rising high above the level of the 
water and pierced in the centre to reduce 
their heaviness. It is estimated that this 
new bridge will cost little more than 
£1,000,000, a smaller sum than was 
anticipated. 

We hope that no time will be lost in 
building it, for the temporary bridge is 
a hideous thing and the traffic delays 
arc appalling. Frankly we expect little 
advantage to traffic from the new bridge 
over the old one, but it is something to 
have this question settled, and it will be 
a relief to get the ugliness of Waterloo 
away from our eyes. It has been a 
disgrace to all concerned since the bridge 
began to crack. 

PERIL OF THE WHEAT LANDS 

Manitoba, Alberta, and Saskatchewan, 
the wheat-growing provinces of Canada, 
are faced with a terrible problem. Parts 
of them have had no rain for five’years. 

The humus has been dried out of the 
soil, once so rich, and left it powdery 
dust, which blows in futile fashion as 
the wind lists. Horses and cattle in 
these provinces have never felt cool rain 
on their backs, nor have ever eaten rain- 
washed pasture. In the dry soil plagues 
of grasshoppers have been born, and 
have spread to eat away the little green 
left in an arid world. 


B.B.C. AT SCHOOL 

Next Week’s Best Things 

The B.B.C. Lessons Broadcast to Schools 
covers a wide range of subjects, all dealt 
with by experts, and small wonder, it is that 
grown-ups take great interest in the talks. 
Thousands of classes receive the talks, and 
many thousands of homes tune in to the 
National transmitter while the School Broad¬ 
cast is on. Here are notes on some of next 
week’s talks. 

Monday 

2 . 5 . Mr C. H. Middleton, the popular 
B.B.C. gardening expert, will tell how 
to plant herbaceous borders, and if his 
instructions for obtaining colour har¬ 
mony arc followed school gardens should 
make a fine show next year. 

2 . 30 . In the World History talks 
Miss Rhoda Power will take us to the 
funeral games in Ancient Egypt in 
honour of Alexander. 

In between the chariot races we shall 
hear what the soldiers, who had followed 
him on his great march into Asia, 
thought of Alexander as a man, and 
what he achieved as a conqueror. They 
will not agree, but those who praise him 
will tell some of his exploits, guessing 
at his importance for the whole world, 
for it was Alexander who tried to make 
the East and West learn from each other. 

Tuesday 

11 . 30 . Mr E. W. Bovill will deal with 
the Wandering Tribes of the Sahara, 
with special reference to the Tuaregs. 

He is g'oing to destroy several popular 
illusions about the Sahara; lie will 
say that it is not altogether sandy, hot, 
and dry. The Tuaregs are a wandering 
people who wear veils and arc never 
seen without them. Their wealth is 
entirely in their flocks and herds, 
and they provide the camels for 
much of the traffic to the markets of 
Timbuctoo and Kano. There is a 
.tradition that the Tuaregs were once 
Christians. The Cross is a common 
decoration among them, and many 
of their children are given Bible names. 

Wednesday 

2 . 5 . Royalist and Roundhead, a drama¬ 
tic interlude by Hazel Winter. This 
takes place in a country house owned by 
Royalists. It is the anniversary of the 
execution of Charles the First. • Fugitives 
from Worcester are still being rounded 
up, and a party of Roundhead soldiers 
conies to the house. They insist 011 
staying the night, and in the conversa¬ 
tion which arises between Roundheads 
and Royalists the opinions of both sides 
of the Civil War are freely expressed. 

2 . 30 . In the English Literature series 
Miss Leila Davies is going to tell us how 
to make a ballad. 

Thursday 

. 11 . 30 . Districts of England : A Walk 
Up Great Gable. By K. G. Spence. 
This is the first talk about the Lake 
District, and Mr Spence will describe 
Seathwaite, the wettest place in Eng¬ 
land, and the bare fields and stone walls 
of the neighbourhood. 

2 . 5 . Mr K. C. Boswell will show how the 
House of Lords has developed out of 
the Great Council of Norman times. 

2 . 30 . Professor Winifred Cullis in this, 
tiic first of two talks on The Eye in 
Man, is going to tell us something of 
what we have discovered about eyes and 
the way they work. Incidentally she 
will talk about some of the curious 
tricks which eyes can play, and she will 
explain optical illusions. 

Friday 

2 . 5 . Mr I.. M. Perez of Cuba will talk 
about the sugar estates of his native 
land. Wc shall learn how sugar-cane 
is grown, how sugar is manufactured 
from the cane, and how it is exported. 


15,000 PRIMROSES 

In memory of King Albert 15,000 
primrose roots from all over the British 
Isles have been planted in Belgium 
round the rocks where he met his death. 


THIS MOTOR AGE 

WONDERS OF OLYMPIA 

The Mile-a-Minute Machines 
Which Anyone Can Drive 

SOME QUEER SHAPES 

The Motor Exhibition lias attracted 
its thousands to Olympia with an 
increased enthusiasm for . everything 
displayed on its 549 stalls. 

This enthusiasm is not surprising, for 
in addition to the beauty of many of the 
cars there are- the latest ingenious gad¬ 
gets which add to the security and 
comfort of motorists. Everyone loves 
to sec the wheels go found, and to know 
the reason why. 

The modern car is rapidly approaching 
the appearance it would have assumed 
had it not at first been modelled on the 
lines of the horse Carriage it replaced. 
Its companion invention for air trans¬ 
port did not suffer from this retarding 
factor, but today the streamlining so 
essential for the aeroplane is being 
adopted more and more in the motor¬ 
car. The results are sometimes sur¬ 
prising and ugly, the backs of many new 
cars resembling the tail of a beaver, 
while the radiator of one famous make 
reminds one of the head of a wide-eyed 
ox. The body of another suggests a 
fish with its radiator slits for gills. 

Lower Centre of Gravity 

The low roofs and long bonnets do 
not mean less room for passenger or 
engine. Their bodies arc nearer to 
the ground, with underslung springs, 
thus having a lower centre of gravity 
and better road-holding capacity even 
at the increased speed now attained. 
Some of the sports cars can travel at 
100 miles an hour, and there was hardly 
a car at Olympia for which a speed of 
60 miles an hour is not claimed. We 
have arrived at the mile-a-minute 
motor show! 

The comfort of the passenger is 
ensured by independent springing for 
each wheel, the automatic adjustment 
of shock-absorbers as the speed in¬ 
creases, heaters for the interior of the 
car, with variable control by rheostats, 
anil methods of ventilation eliminating 
draughts. Double silencers abolish the 
noise of the exhaust, and we can sit 
and enjoy a wireless programme in the 
more luxurious cars, which arc fitted 
with receivers effectively screened from 
interference by noises from the electrical 
and other mechanism. The new make 
of safety glass, in which a specially 
toughened sheet replaces the old celluloid 
layer, gives additional safety. 

Clutch Pedal Abolished 

The time is rapidly approaching 
when the adjustment of a single control 
will bo all there is to do in driving, 
enabling more concentration to be given 
to steering. The clutch pedal has been 
abolished on some cars, the raising of 
the foot from the accelerator pedal 
automatically disengaging the clutch 
while the gears are being changed. 

On most new cars, indeed, the gears 
change themselves at the touch of a 
lever; at one stand wc could sec this 
happening in section, the engine chang¬ 
ing speed-gear ratios as its revolutions 
increase or decrease. 

On a Cold Morning 

The manufacturers are paying atten¬ 
tion to some of the things which cause 
considerable annoyance on a cold 
winter’s morning. They have devised a 
method by which the engine can be 
quickly heated, a valve short-circuiting 
the water so that it soon becomes hot, 
thus saving petrol. Dynamos with 
greater charging capacity are being 
fitted to cope with the many extra 
fittings, and the current charging the 
battery is now automatically controlled. 

A section of the exhibition was 
devoted to motor-caravans and another 
to motor-boats. It may soon be un¬ 
necessary to live in a fixed house, so 
comfortable and adapted to every need 
these caravans and cruisers seem to be. 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



SOLOMON’S 
Excavations in Gczcr 
have revealed a tomb, 
images of goddesses, 
and other relics three 
or four thousand years 
old. The city was the 
dowry of one of King 
Solomon's wives. 


LAND OF EARTHQUAKES 
Earthquakes are almost 
an iveryday occurrence 
in Japan, for an ob¬ 
servatory there has 
recorded nearly 7200 
shocks since 1923, when 
Tokyo and Yokohama 
were wrecked. 


PA C / F /.Cl 
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THE COFFEE FARCE 
Brazilian coffee growers and 
merchants arc hoping that 
drought will ruin the crop. 
Stocks of coffee arc increasing 
in spite of the burning of 
£00,000 bags last month. 


A DRY WINTER 

South Africa has just experi¬ 
enced the driest winter it has 
known for 40 years. During 
the three winter months only 
about half the normal amount 
of rain fell. 



AIR MAIL CENTRE 
Cootamundra is to be Australia's 
distributing centre for Empire 
air mails. The aerodrome has 
been enlarged, levelled, and 
surrounded with floodlights. 


KENT A DUKEDOM 
New Honour For the Ancient 
Kingdom 

KING’S WEDDING GIFT TO 
H IS SON 

Prince George receives from the King 
a noble wedding present (a little before 
his wedding), for he has a dukedom 
which revives a noble title. 

Kent, which was a kingdom before 
England ivas a nation, is now a dukedom. 

It is no more than the due of this 
ancient constituent of England, which 
enshrines some of its proudest and most 
sacred memories, but which for many 
years after its kingly glory had been 
dimmed by the coming of the Normans 
had to be content with the minor dignity 
of an earldom. As an earldom it was 
given to Odo, the turbulent bishop who 
was half-brother of the Conqueror, until 
the Conqueror would have no more of 
him. Another Earl of Kent of royal 
blood, the son of Edward the First, was 
a fighter who lived a romantic life and 
met a tragic end. 

Tudor, and Stuart'followed Plantage- 
nct till three centuries later the first 
dukedom was conferred on Henry Grey, 
Earl of Kent in Queen Anne’s day. This 
holder of the title died without leaving 
a son, and it was not till the end of 
the century that the title was revived 
for a prince of the royal house; then 
George the Third conferred it on his 
fourth son Edward, who was father of 
Queen Victoria. He used to borrow 
money, so poor was he, by exhibiting 
his little princess as the future Queen 
of England. 

More than a hundred years of English 
history have passed by since the duke¬ 
dom of Kent disappeared for the second 
time. It is a century in which the face 
of England has been changed and the 
face of Europe has changed still more. 
In this new century of its revival we 
hope and believe that a great and peace¬ 
ful future awaits the dukedom and 
the princely holder of the title. 


THE MAN WHO LOST 
THE PEACE 
M. Poincare’s Influence in 
Europe 

By the passing of M. Raymond 
Poincare France has lost a man who 
saved her from disaster on more than 
one occasion and who might have saved 
Europe had he been moved by a spirit 
of chivalry in dealing with a fallen foe. 

He was President of the Republic 
during the long war years, and in the 
darkest hour of 1918 he stood alone 
with Marshal Foch in resisting a demand 
for a general retreat and a second 
evacuation of Paris. 

His courage proved the turning-point 
in the war, for before the Allied leaders 
left that historic meeting they appointed 
Marshal Foch to supreme command. 

When, eight years afterwards, financial 
disaster overwhelmed France Raymond 
Poincar <5 was summoned from retire¬ 
ment to restore the franc and bring 
back confidence. By organising a 
Government of National Union, creating 
a sinking fund, increasing taxation, and 
preaching economy, he succeeded in 
stabilising the franc, which has since 
held firm. 

A great figure in his own country, he 
was unfortunately a disturbing influence 
in Europe. In the cause of peace his 
policy must be counted as a failure. He 
reoccupied the Ruhr in 1923, and always 
insisted on German Reparations in full. 
His enmity to Germany began as a 
child, when on returning from school to 
his home in Lorraine he found it in the 
hands of Prussian invaders. 

It will perhaps be said of M. Poincard 
in the history of these times that, though 
he did as much as any man to win the 
War, he did more than any man to lose 
the Peace. 

William Drans, a Great Yarmouth 
shrimper who has just died at 76, 
claimed that during his life he saved 
1 115 people from drowning. 


THOUSANDS WAITING 
FOR LAND 

Opportunities Thrown Away 

Should small holders wait for land ? 

The Report of 1933 °f the Land 
Division of the Ministry of Agriculture 
shows that at the end of last year there 
were 5000 waiting applicants, yet a large 
portion of English land is derelict. 

Last year most of the county councils 
failed to buy land for small holdings, 
although the Government bears 75 per 
cent of any loss arising. It is surely a 
case of local authorities throwing oppor¬ 
tunities away. Norfolk bought 1337 
acres and Hampshire 577, and a few 
other councils bought insignificant areas. 

The protection of agriculture might 
surely have been expected to stimulate 
the provision of smallholdings. 

CHIVALRY AT THE ROUND 
TABLE 

Which University will be the first to 
endow a chair of chivalry ? was a 
question asked by Mr Albert Carter 
at a banquet given to London Univer¬ 
sity by the Knights of the Round Table. 

Mr Carter holds the office of King 
Arthur’s Champion, and a challenge 
from such a source should be taken up. 

The Earl of Athlone,rwho was in the 
chair, welcomed the idea, declaring that 
many a round table conference would 
have been more successful had it been 
carried on with a little more chivalry. 

SUNDERLAND’S GOOD 
COURAGE 

Sunderland has had the courage to 
carry on with the building of a new 
quay beside the River Wear in spite of 
the depression in the shipping industry. 

The quay is 1000 feet long, has water 
30 feet deep alongside, and cost ^450,000. 
Equipped with up-to-date facilities and 
a large warehouse, the quay is now open 
in readiness for the revival of trade, of 
which Sunderland is anticipating an 
increased share. 


OUR HEDGEROWS 
How They Began 
THE OLD BOUNDARIES AND 
THE NEW 

, We have been reminded that the 
hedgerows which make such a pretty 
pattern on our countryside are usually 
younger than the cottages in which those 
who trim them dwell. 

Most of our hedges date from the 18th 
century, when a great revolution - in 
agriculture took place in this country. 

Mr G. A. Jellicoe reminded his hearers 
of this fact in a lecture on Building 
England. The hedges dividing our 
fields are the outcome of the Enclosure 
Acts of the 18th century, when the open- 
field method of cultivation disappeared. 

Under that method the manorial 
lands were divided into scores of little 
properties worked in common by the 
villagers, who also tilled and reaped the 
adjoining demesne of the lord of the 
manor. A man would have strips of 
land in different parts of the open field, 
divided from those of his neighbours by 
a strip of unploughed soil. 

The system was economic only while 
the population of England remained 
low, but when the growth of industries 
led to a rapid increase a change was 
necessary if the nation's food supply was 
to keep pace with the population. 

Accordingly the lords of the manor 
obtained Acts of Parliament to enclose 
the open fields and also the commons, 
on which the stock grazed together, 
when assessors came down to the vil¬ 
lages to hear the claims of the inhabitants 
and divided the area into permanent 
shares on condition that they were 
fenced in within a given time. 

This fencing was the origin of most of 
our hedgerows, which became the new 
boundaries. The Enclosure Acts resulted 
in the land being divided into larger pro¬ 
perties in fewer hands and enabled both 
crops and livestock to be produced more 
prolifically over the same areas as before. 
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Looking Three Ways 
At Once 

Tt is the fashion to boom avia- 
1 tion, and flying has, of course, 
immense possibilities for the 
world, either for Peace or for 
War. , We should be the last to 
urge that experiment in defiance 
of the law of gravity is not a 
proper form of human effort. 

It is right to say, ‘however, 
that common sense should be 
exercised in this as in all other 
matters. 

The law of gravity, by virtue 
of which the Earth attracts other 
. material objects, is not avoided 
by making an aeroplane. Failing 
engine-power to sustain it, an 
aeroplane must come to earth, 
and engine-power will never cease 
to fail when it is least expected 
to do so. Therefore aeroplanes 
will continue to fall, as ships will 
continue to sink, though the 
chances of an aeroplane falling 
must remain very much greater 
than the chances of a ship sink¬ 
ing A ship docs not sink when 
its engines fail. 

Then there is collision, which 
must’occur when aeroplanes mul¬ 
tiply ; and there is the danger 
of the non-user. The motor-car 
hits the pedestrian, who perishes 
by the thousand The pedestrian 
is told to look both ways at once. 
Falls from the sky are only rare 
because aeroplanes are still rare. 
When planes become many the 
land-user, whether pedestrian or 
motorist, will have to look three 
ways at once. 

In the name of gravity and of 
common sense, therefore, it is 
high time for stricter control of 
flying, and especially for stricter 
control of private flying. 

Almost on successive days not 
long ago over a dozen people 
perished in falling planes, and 
one fell in a country lane. When 
will they be falling on our roofs, 
on our gardens, and on our cars ? 

It may possibly be held that 
it is not unreasonable to expect 
us to endure such things in the 
cause of progress. We are told 
to be air-minded to save the 
nation from more air-minded 
nations who are likely to attack 
us. It may be so, but there is 
grave danger that the aeroplane 
will become a far greater prob¬ 
lem than the motor-car, for the 
car rarely leaves the road and 
cannot fall on us from the clouds. 

We are convinced that all 
military flying should be handed 
over to League control, and it 
seems time that we thought of 
handing over all civil flying to 
national control. 

We may learn to look three 
ways at once, but it is not easy, 
and it is worth while saving us 
from having to learn how to do it. 
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THE EDITOR'S WINDOW 

FROM MY WINDOW 


Brutality 

npHE harrying of stags continues in 
the fair land of the West. 

The latest report is of the hunting 
of a stag to death on the high cliffs 
on the border of Devon and Somerset 
at Glenthorne. 

The poor animal, with the hounds 
baying at its heels, burst through the 
wire fence erected near the cliff edge 
to prevent accidents. The hounds 
followed. The cliff edge gave way 
and the stag and eight hounds went 
to their death. 

But who can doubt that the stag 
endured several deaths before it died ? 

© 

Milk the Superb 

npiiE Battle of the Milk has been 
won, and schoolchildren nearly 
everywhere are getting their morning 
draught of this superb fluid. Seldom 
was better work accomplished. 

Some foolish people think it stupid 
to drink milk and clever and manly to 
drink cocktails, but the truth is that a 
fine man or woman can be reared on 
milk alone, while alcohol is useless 
for either manly or womanly develop-, 
ment. For a man to become effemin¬ 
ate let him dose himself with alcohol; 
for a woman to lose her womanliness 
let her take to it. 

© 

Where the Idea Came From 

■yTiE Nazis call themselves National 
Socialists and they detest the 
Jews. They may, therefore, be in 
vited to ponder what has been said 
of the Jews by Francesco Nitti: 

It is the small people of Israel who 
have given us the religious ideas and in 
part the moral ideas that still form the 
social life of today ; Socialism itself is 
only a Hebraic idea. 

What will Hitler do now, poor thing ? 
© 

On Empires 

notable utterance of Mussolini 
on empire: 

Many were the causes of the fall of the 
Roman Empire, and perhaps they could all 
be reduced to this—the more an empire 
gains in area the more it loses in consistency 
and depth. 

The truth is that no person or 
Government or council can rule a 
great or scattered empire. We our¬ 
selves have solved the problem by 
reducing empire to commonwealth, 
the Dominions ruling themselves. 

© 

A Doubt 

fHE stories that are reaching this 
country create real doubts whether 
Germany ought still to be numbered 
among the nations whose methods are 
civilised. The Times 

© 

A little while 1 saw the world go by 
A little doorway that I called my own; 
A loaf, a cup of water, and a bed had I, 
A shrine of Jesus where I knelt alone: 
And now alone 1 bid the world Good¬ 
bye. Sir Gilbert Parker 


The Expensive Telephone 
yftf E have said many times that the 
telephone is the dearest thing 
in England, and we must still believe 
it, although we are allowed to tele¬ 
phone to Aberdeen now and then, and 
in the dead of night, for a shilling. 

What we really want to do is to use 
trunk calls freely to nearer places, 
which the P.M.G. will not allow us to 
do except at exorbitant charges. If 
a London citizen desires to talk to 
Kent the G.P.O. demands anything 
from ninepence to eigliteenpence, and 
it costs us elevenpence to ring up a 
few miles to say we shall be late. 

We are at a loss to know why things 
we do not want are offered us cheaply, 
while things we all want are too dear. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

good teacher notices when a child 
tries. Especially when he tries 
her patience. 

a 

|s electricity cheaper than coal ? A 
burning question. 

0 

JTew people today are unable to write. 
And there is usually something they 
think ought to be 
put down. 

0 

(Jars will do away 
with the horse. 
In the long run. 

0 

A critic declares 
that the first 
chapter of a new 
book made him go 
to sleep. He liked 
the rest. 

□ 

You may find fine 
beams in a di¬ 
lapidated cottage. 
The occupants grin 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



If airmen ride 
on the wireless 
waves 

declares a writer, 
and bear it. 

□ 

Tnn average woman is conservative in 
her hair-dressing. Even when she 
has a liberal supply. 

0 

A professor says people should live on 
onions. Thinks they can bo led by 
the nose. 

0 

\Y E read of a toastmaster at a banquet 
who was 3500 miles away. We 
have often wished it could be so. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
tjuRHEY County Council has granted 
£50,000 for London University’s 
new buildings. 

A Lady unknown has given the Life¬ 
boat Institution £ 7000. 

(Jammell Laird’s have launched 
their 1000th ship at Birkenhead. 
gosiEBODYhas paid a debt of £23,000 
for South Wales University College. 

JUST AH IDEA " 

In connection with the war-debt 
muddle it is worth remembering that if 
the United States Jiad not made so 
much money selling ivar materials she 
could not have lent so much to the 
nations who bought them. 


Three Days 

By Our Country Girl 

Yesterday ! 

Sweet Yesterday 
(So the old men 
Sighing say), 

She was gracious, 

She was fair, 

None is like her 
Anywhere. 

When I dream 
I see her yet 
Breathing rose 
And mignonette. 

Fair Tomorrow 
(Young men cry), 

For your daybreak 
We would die. 

At your coming 
Chains will break, 

Tyrants tremble, 

Peoples wake. 

Vcnger, goddess, 

Stern as truth, 

Hail, Tomorrow ! 

Love of Youth ! 

Old man, young man, 

None will say 
Praise or poem 
For Today 
All too homely 
Does she seem, 

Not a spectre, 

Not a dream. 

So we slight her 
And forsake her, 

Yet Today is— 

What we make her. 

© 

Silly Smart 

YV 7 e join in an earnest appeal which 

v has been made to the news¬ 
papers to refrain from spreading silly 
Americanisms. 

Writers unable to coin telling terms 
of their own are given to the use of 
American slang to brighten matters 
known to be dull. 

One of the latest of these absurdities 
is Smart-Alec, a typical American 
abuse of language. Why import it ? 
What good purpose does it serve ? 
Is it really as smart as those who use 
it seem to believe ? In fact, it is no 
more suited to the land where the 
English language was made than the 
skyscraper or the gangster. 

An English writer who lacks the 
power to be effective in English should 
retire from the trade and not take 
refuge in fomis of speech made in 
the United States, the land which is 
doing so much to vulgarise the entire 
world of English. 

© 

Autumn Feast 

D obin is glad, 

Robin is merry, 

Gone is the rose, 

Come is the berry. 

Blue are the sloes, 

Red is the holly, 

Rowan trees burn, 

Robin is jolly ! 

jVjAN had the rose ; 

God to that other 
Now gives his turn : 

Feast, little brother ! j. f. 
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The Wembley Swimming-Pool 



The great fins that counter-balance the roof. See next column 
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LAST OF THE THREE 

ALFRED WILLINGALE 
FOLLOWS HIS COUSINS 

What He Did One Midnight 
Sixty Years Ago 

A VILLAGE HAMPDEN 

The last of a family whose courage 
saved Epping Forest for the people has 
passed away at Loughton. 

He was Mr Alfred Willingale, who, 
living to be 91, has survived his more 
famous uncle Tom for over 60 years 
and has witnessed for those 60 years the 
enjoyment of thousands on the common 
lands which lie and his cousins suffered 
imprisonment to save. 

Alfred Willingale was only a labourer, 
but he was of those of whom Thomas 
Gray was thinking when he wrote : 
Some village Hampden that with dauntless 

breast 

The little tyrant of his fields withstood. 

Loughton lies in a clearing of Epping 
Forest, and its inhabitants from time 
immemorial had a curious privilege, the 
right of cutting wood in the forest from 
St Martin’s Day to St George’s Day, 
provided the first stick was cut at 
midnight on St Martin’s Eve. 

Ancient Right Vindicated 

All down the centuries a little band 
of men would meet on Staples Hill, and 
wait with gossip and song for midnight. 
Then every man would suddenly spring 
to his feet, and the sound of the hatchet 
would ring through the forest. 

In 18G6 the lord of the manor was 
Parson Maitland. He quietly ordered 
a fence to be built round all the waste 
lands of the manor, enclosing about 
1300 acres. No one opposed liim, 
though his action was illegal. On St 
Martin’s Eve of that year, instead of a 
noisy band, three men set out silently 
for Staples Hill. They were Alfred 
Willingale and his two cousins. They 
broke down the rector’s new fence and 
lopped off the branches of a tree, thus 
vindicating the people’s ancient right. 

A Victim of Tyranny 

They were arrested, accused of malici¬ 
ous damage on private property, and 
sent to prison. One of them, Samuel, the 
son of old Tom the inspirer of the deed, 
was lodged in a damp cell and died a day 
or two after his release. 

The poor boy’s father strengthened 
his resolve to stand up for justice and 
right. The Commons Society, horrified 
by this act of tyranny, began a lawsuit 
in his name, claiming the right of the 
villagers to lop in the forest. No one 
dared to employ him, yet if he left 
Loughton he would lose his right to 
plead as an inhabitant, so the society 
had to support him. 

Large sums were offered him to give 
up the suit, but he declared that he 
would die like his son before he would 
surrender the people’s rights. 

The Origin of Lopping Hali 

The Corporation of London, who (as 
owners of a cemetery at Wanstead) 
were commoners too, took up the 
cause, and after many years of litiga¬ 
tion, costing over ^30,000, this enclosure 
and many others were declared illegal. 
The judges awarded £7000 to the 
village as compensation, or in purchase 
of their rights. Part of the money was 
spent in building a public hall, appro¬ 
priately named Lopping Hall, and Par¬ 
son Maitland himself presided at the 
opening ceremony 1 

But the real hero of it all was not 
present; poor Tom Willingale had 
passed away before anything had been 
settled. 

Now his nephew has followed him, 
but with the consolation that young 
Samuel’s life was not in vain, for never 
can the people lose their land again. 


W lNCHELSEA has built a wall. Timber 
and shingle, it stretches five miles 
from Rye and its hill across the marsh¬ 
land to the foot of Fairlight Cliffs, and 
the old town, once a seaport, can now 
defy the sea. 

For hundreds of years ships have 
sailed from the port of Winchelsea, but 
the sea, which plays so many cruel tricks 
on England’s coasts, sparing neither 
church nor township in its advance, 
reversed the process here and left 
Winchelsea high and dry within its walls. 

Then, as the years went on and the 
south coast from Southsea to the Nore 
became lined with new dwellings, the 
low-lying land below old Winchelsea 
offered an irresistible invitation to 
Winchelsea men to make a new town. 

But the sea was only biding its time. 
It came roaring up in front of a winter 
gale and destroyed the new Winchelsea. 
This damage done it receded once more 
and harbour and fields became dry. 

Confident that the sea had done its 
worst, men made another effort to 
occupy the devastated area. Bunga¬ 
lows, caravans, and camps returned in 


greater numbers than before, trusting to 
the barrier to ensure them safety. . 

Five years ago history repeated itself, 
the high tide burst the barriers, swept 
into the little colony, and flooded the 
holiday playground, House and bunga¬ 
low, golf course and pasture land, shared 
the common ruin. 

But hope springs eternal in the human 
breast, and a new wall, built in a year 
at a cost of /100,000, has checked the 
tides, and over marsh and harbour yet 
another new town is preparing to find 
a place of habitation, 


MOBILISE OUR FORCES 

By IVIr Lloyd Qeorge 

The world is a jungle with nations 
prowling, snarling, and baring their 
teeth at each other. They are licking 
their wounds now, but the moment 
they have recovered their power there 
will be war. 

We want as many preachers of Peace 
as we can get, and before tbe nations 
can get their bombers and gunners let 
us mobilise the forces of Peace. 


EVERYTHING CHANGES 

NEW IDEA FOR GIANT 
BUILDINGS 

The Remarkable Balance of the 
Wembley Swimming-Pool 

HOW IT WORKS 

New things come so fast that we are 
hardly aware of them in these days. We 
wonder how many who follow the 
progress of building realise the new idea 
now being carried out in that wonderful 
building known as the Empire Swimming- 
Pool at Wembley ? 

This giant building has been con¬ 
structed on an entirely new principle, 
and its remarkable success is the finest 
testimony to the daring enterprise ot 
the architect. 

We are accustomed to see, in older 
buildings, the walls or supporting 
columns widen aS they approach the 
ground, the building itself resting on big 
and solid foundations which often form 
an actual part of the lower structure. 
With reinforced concrete, a steel skele¬ 
toned building of the skyscraper type 
seems to rise from the earth like a sheer 
precipice, but the huge steel girders are 
embedded in immense concrete founda¬ 
tions perhaps thirty feet or more below 
the ground. 

The Great Fins 

The great edifice built for the Empire 
Swimming-Pool at Wembley looks to the 
person passing by as if it might almost 
rest on pin-points, almost invisible 
foundations, and yet from the two sides 
of the building appear numbers of 
tremendous flat fin-like masses of rein¬ 
forced concrete, of enormous weight, 
which look as though they must weigh as 
an unbearable burden on the fragile 
vertical walls. 

These huge " fins ” have no rigid 
connection with the earth, nor do they 
play any part in the construction of 
the walls. They are balanced in mid¬ 
air, and really act as enormous counter¬ 
balancing weights to the great roof of 
the building. 

There is a trick well known to boys of 
sticking two table forks into a cork, 
one on cither side, and balancing the 
weighted cork on a pin stuck into the 
bottom of the cork. We can imagine 
the half roof to be one table fork, and 
the buttresses or fins to be the other, 
and the cork with its pin delicately 
balanced on a tremendous concrete 
foundation buried in the ground. 

Roof in Two Halves 

The buttresses and their half of the 
roof are two counter-balancing weights, 
standing on a stilt, as it were, on the 
foundation. The two halves of the roof 
rest lightly against each other and give 
stability to the whole structure, while 
the seats of the auditorium are attached 
to the buttresses and rest lightly on the 
ground, giving additional support. 

Such a big roof will expand several 
inches during a very hot day, and if 
made in one solid piece it might easily 
bulge the walls out were it fixed rigidly 
to them. The roof is thus constructed 
in two halves, which are themselves 
not rigidly connected, so that each half 
with its counter-balance balances on one 
of the two foundations. 

The day of the huge building has come, 
where people gather in their thousands 
and tens of thousands for amusement, 
and this new idea in architecture is 
destined to find maily new outlets in 
future design. 


BRIGHTER RAILWAYS ' 

It will be easier to find out the names 
of strange railway stations on the 
L.M.S., for all the name-boards are 
to be painted alike and of a distinctive 
colour. 

Bright yellow has been chosen for 
the background, on which the name 
and margins will be painted in black. 
Already the new signs have appeared 
at a number of stations. 
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HELPING THOSE WHO 
ARE DOWN 

SURREY RALLYING TO 
JARROW ' 

When the North Made Wealth 
For the South 

PAYING BACK 

It has been good to see that the 
county o£ Surrey has met with such a 
warm response in adopting a town, 
and that the town of Sevenoaks lias 
adopted a village. 

“ The flood of depression has receded, 
but it has left behind some pitiful 
wrecks," runs a telling sentence in 
the splendid appeal made by Sir John 
Jarvis, High Sheriff of Surrey, on behalf 
of our derelict areas. 

Under his guidance prosperous Surrey 
is coming to the aid of Tyneside, 
especially of Jarrow, afflicted by the 
great depression in coal, engineering, 
and shipbuilding. Seven out of ten 
Jarrow workers have been unemployed 
for years ! 

Work For the Private Citizen 

If only the more prosperous counties 
will give first-aid to the towns and 
districts that are hardest hit 'the 
stricken areas will be able to endure 
until old trades revive or new trades arc 
found. A town like Jarrow cannot 
suddenly transform itself; it needs 
special aid. While our Government 
looks on, let the private citizen come 
to the rescue. . . 

We are glad to report that Sir John 
Jarvis is receiving generous support, 
and wc feel that the general outline' of 
the scheme of aid merits the attention of 
other prosperous districts. 

Immediate employment is being found 
in repairing the homes of the Jarrow 
unemployed. In the industrial North 
the usual arrangement is that the 
tenants shall be responsible for internal 
decorations ; but owing to unemploy¬ 
ment many tenants have been unable to 
keep their homes in repair. The new 
plan supplies the paint, distemper, and 
wallpaper to those willing to carry 
out this work in their own homes. , 

Mutual Help 

Other examples of mutual help arc 
the increased production of food by 
the provision of more allotments ;■ the 
maintenance of boats for fishing , and 
the making of a public bath ; and the 
giving of opportunities for the making 
of useful things, such as furniture for 
nursery schools, clubs,' institutions, and 
home comforts. 

Arrangements will be made to train 
distressed persons in new trades, and 
perhaps to migrate them to, places which 
can provide employment.. A Surrey firm 
is taking over some working-girls. 

Let our boys and girls observe how 
British economic history is being written, 
Time was., when the North of England 
created wealth and the South gained 
by its creation. Then came war, the 
dethronement of ■ coal, the terrible 
slump in shipping through the nation’s 
deliberate suppression of imports, the 
consequent idleness of - shipyards, and 
the shrinkage of port and railway work. 

An Example For Emulation 

That is why Jarrow is ' in distress: 
Durham is wounded vitally, and thus 
also it is with other such centres—South 
Wales, the Clyde, Newcastle, Sunder¬ 
land, and the cotton towns. When the 
people of a. whole district is largely out 
of work the poor are no longer able, to 
help the poor, as they arc wont to do. 

We say these things because the 
example of Surrey’s High Sheriff is ono 
for emulation. Good to send money 
to -Sir John Jarvis; better to make 
another such effort. Who will adopt 
the other derelict areas ? 


HE RODE—SOMEHOW 

Scouts Lose a Friend 

ALEC WALEY AND HIS 
MOTOR-CYCLE 

A great champion of the Scout move¬ 
ment, and a man whose knowledge of 
languages made him of great service to 
the Scout International Bureau, has 
died iq Alec Walcy. 

He loved books, animals, and travel. 
When the war broke out ho volunteered, 
and because of his age was told that the 
only opening was despatch-riding. Could 
he ride a motor-cycle ? 

Walcy could not; but he promised 
to ride ono in the afternoon. The rest 
of the morning lie spent in learning, and 
lie was a mass of bruises when he re¬ 
turned in the afternoon, but lie passed 
his test. 

He proved his courage and unselfish¬ 
ness in the retreat from Mons. Later 
he was told to organise a carrier-pigeon 
service, and wherever there was most 
danger there he was to be found, taking 
his pigeons up to the front, cheerfully 
travelling along heavily-shelled roads in 
the hope of being able to save some 
other despatch rider’s life. 

When the war was over he found work 
to do for the Scouts. Service and 
loyalty were essential to his conception 
of life. 

This is a sorrowful year for his wife, 
who lost her father, Sir Henry Dickens, 
not long ago, and now loses so gallant 
and lovable a man in her husband. 

SAVING 55 MILES 
A New Severn Ferry 

In November a ferry-boat capable of 
carrying 15 cars and lorries as well as 
passengers will begin its work over the 
Severn between Bcachley and Aust. 

The Kornans crossed the Severn here 
with their galleons when soldiers 
travelled to and from South Wales. 

Until recently South Wales vehicular 
traffic had to make a detour of 55 miles 
via Gloucester to get to Bristol, unless 
the Severn Tunnel was used. 

Then came Mr Enoch Williams. As 
a boy he crossed the Kivcr Tawe daily in 
a ferry-boat to get to school. He never 
forgot this, and in 1926 he started a 
small passenger ferry service between 
Bcachley and Aust. After two years it 
was suspended, only to be restarted in 
1931. Now comes a large boat to save 
55 miles road traffic and travelling. 


MILK FOR MILLIONS 

There will soon be more rosy-cheeked 
children in our towns if the scheme 
started by’ the Milk Marketing Board 
with the help of the Government 
continues the success of its first week. 

Six million children at school ■ may 
now be provided with milk at the low 
cost of a halfpenny, instead of a penny, 
for a bottle containing one-third of a 
pint. Straws are provided for drinking so 
that much work in washing-up is saved. 

So great lias been the demand in some 
districts that the milk drunk by children 
has increased by 700 per cent. The 
milkmen of Gravesend were kept busy, 
for they had to supply the schools with 
200 instead of 30 gallons in one week. 
In the Eastern Counties, Exeter, and 
Nottingham there has also been a great 
demand for milk. 


TO AMERICA AND BACK FOR £21 

All Atlantic fares under first-class 
have been cut by a fourth for the period 
from October to April. 

The traveller can cross the Atlantic to 
the United States or .Canada, make a 
stay of 15 days, and return home, for a 
fare of £21 to £23. Thus the actual 
travelling can be done for a daily, sum 
little more than the charge for living at 
a first-class hotel. 


AFRICAN ST GEORGE 

Omara the Elephant 
Slayer 

TWO BRAVE DEEDS 

A man who goes lion-hunting with a 
sword is no better than a fool. An 
African native who went elephant- 
hunting with a spear is a hero.' 

There is no doubt about the bravery 
of Edward Omara of the Chua District, 
Northern Uganda, even if the King had 
not conferred on him the Order of the 
British Empire in proof of it. His 
bravery is the greater because he was 
not looking for trouble. 

Two brave acts are to his account. 
The first time he was the companion 
of a game scout who had wounded two 
bulls of a herd of marauding elephants 
which are such a menace to native crops 
and villages. One of the bulls, only 
slightly wounded, charged him and 
pinned him to the ground. Omara 
sprang to the game scout and pulled 
out the rifle from between the elephant’s 
feet. He could not reload, so he at¬ 
tacked the elephant with his spear. He 
drove it off and then carried the scout, 
a three-hours journey, back to Adilang. 

The unfortunate scout afterwards 
died. Omara lived to fight another day 
and another elephant. 

The second elephant was an infuri¬ 
ated beast, which took possession of a 
village water-bole and terrorised the 
neighbourhood. The villagers could do 
nothing. They sent for Omara the 
elephant man, and he did not fail 
them. He took his trusty spear, like a 
modern St George, and now there is one 
elephant fewer to maraud Uganda. 


EVERYBODY PLEASE 
COPY 

Making Ugly Things Beautiful 

The Buckinghamshire branch of the 
Society for the Preservation of Rural 
England has been showing how to 
remove blemishes from its beautiful 
countryside, and photographs of what 
lias been achieved have been on exhibi¬ 
tion in that delightful little gallery at 
Charing Cross Underground Station. 

Few objects are more disfiguring to a 
sylvan scene than a corrugated iron roof, 
and we were shown how some of these 
have been transformed into objects 
of beauty by thatch coverings. Other 
photographs showed how an ugly adver¬ 
tisement on the wall of a Buckingham¬ 
shire house was changed into an adver¬ 
tisement in which art and beauty made 
an appeal more effectively. 

We hope this exhibition will go the 
round of our county towns and inspire 
all who love England to set to work 
and do likewise. 


THE DOG’S FIRST FRIEND 

Dogs must know that man is the dog’s 
first friend. 

Two men have risked their lives to 
prove it, and have been given the 
medals of the R.S.l’.C.A. in recognition 
of their courage. 

The first was Mr Williams, a quarry- 
man, who was lowered into a quarry 
200 feet deep at Talysarn in Caernarvon¬ 
shire to rescue a dog that had in some 
unaccountable way got down there. 

He reached the trembling creature, 
tucked it under his arm, and climbed 
up the rope one-handed. Now and then 
he was forced to rest, and he was 
always in danger from falling slate. 
When lie found safety again he was as 
exhausted as the dog. 

Farmer Allen went down a disused 
mine at: Penzance to look for a dog 
whose , howls, growing fainter and 
fainter, had been heard. He found it 
almost a skeleton. Like the quarryman 
of Talysarn he carried his prize in his 
arms, and we are glad to believe that 
rescued and rescuer arc both doing well. 


WILL CANADA CEASE 
TO BE OURS ? 

The Way It is Going 

NO BRITISH EMIGRANTS 
AVAILABLE 

General M. L. Hornby sends from 
Canada some facts as to' what he calls 
the cosmopolitan composition of the 
population of the Prairie Provinces. 

In Manitoba there are 368,010 British 
and 313,309 other Europeans. Sas¬ 
katchewan lias 437,836 British and 
463,302 other Europeans. Alberta has 
389,238 British and 320,648 other 
Europeans. 

These figures are stated with expres¬ 
sions of alarm.- It is urged that unless 
energetic steps are taken to migrate 
British people to Canada the Dominion 
will cease to be British save in name. 

The Dominion of Canada, as her best- 
known economist has remarked, is 
" empty _ country." It needs popu¬ 
lation, and the question is whether we 
can supply it from home ? 

The answer is that the British birthrate 
has fallen so low that we can only 
emigrate by reducing our home popu¬ 
lation. Even without emigration our 
population must soon fall. It has already 
fallen, in truth, for there are not now 
enough children to replace parents and 
grandparents. 

Such is the problem of Canadian popu¬ 
lation. Stated in full, we sec that it 
cannot be settled by asking for immi¬ 
grants who do not exist. 

PICTURE WORDS 
The Universal Language 

While some people say that English 
is becoming the universal language, and 
others point gladly to the advance made 
by Esperanto, the fact remains that only 
one language is truly universal. . 

It is never spoken, but it is under¬ 
stood all over the world, and it is our 
link with the Cave Men, who drew 
hunting scenes on the rocks thousands 
of years ago. 

This language has just been adopted 
at the L.N.E.It.'s new 920-foot passenger 
platform at Harwich. It is the language 
of signs. 

Instead of a notice hoard bearing the 
words Inquiry Office in French, English, 
German, Spanish, and Russian there is 
displayed a large question mark. A 
pictured telegraph pole, and telephone 
receiver tell their own tale, while a 
picture of a trunk shows the traveller 
where to register his baggage. 

Of course it is not a new idea : it takes 
us back to the days when shops as well 
as inns had signs, and ships had figure¬ 
heads, and each knight had his own 
device painted on his shield, so that no 
friend should strike him down by 
mistake. But if it is not a new idea 
it is, like many old ones, a very good 
one, and will make things easier for 
many a shy, bewildered stranger arriving 
at Harwich. 

MAKING HISTORY TRUE 
Poland and Germany and Their 
School Books 

One result of the increasing friendship 
between the Polish and German Govern¬ 
ments is that both these countries have 
suddenly realised that they have been 
none too kind to each other in the 
history books read by their children. 

At a conference of officials of the two 
countries at Warsaw it was decided to 
revise the school books and make them 
accord more with conditions prevailing 
at the present day. 

We may hope that while they are 
doing this very necessary work they 
will remove all the passages which 
blacken the characters of other nations, 
not confining their blue pencils to those 
affecting themselves alone. 
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What Man Found Waiting For Him 




God built a house, we said in our talk 
last week on the long unfolding drama of 
the world, and brought man into it. There 
is not one chance in millions that it could 
have happened without a mind behind the 
world. Let us see why. 

ft/I an depends for every breath of life 
on a mysterious balance of forces, 
and a strange regulation of processes, 
which the wisest mind can hardly under¬ 
stand. Let some little thing go wrong 
in the balance of this world, and man 
would be blotted out. 

Yet man comes upon the scene and 
finds that all is ready; the whole 
machinery of his life is running at the 
height of its efficiency on lines laid 
down millions of years before he came. 
Here are two things separated by untold 
ages. They come together and fit as a 
key-fits in a lock. Life found waiting 
for it the exact conditions that were 
needed to develop man. 

All Nature is the Witness 

We cannot call the witnesses here. 
They are written in chemistry. They 
arc graven on the rocks. They stretch 
through boundless space and sway the 
heavens. All Nature is the witness that 
the world was made specially for man. 
The . astonishing properties of. matter, 


the processes of natural law, the evolu¬ 
tion of the Sun and its mighty company 
of worlds, are closely related to our lives. 

A human being is probably connected 
in some mysterious way with everything 
that exists. 

As the forces of the Universe act 
marvellously on a seed, so they act on 
tlie living cell which becomes a human 
being. We cannot guess the wonderful 
power men may develop. 

The only thing we can say is that a 
man lives in two sorts of worlds, one 
of which we understand and one that 
passes all our understanding. 

Of the few substances out of which all 
the Universe is made (so few that a man 
could carry them all in his pocket) the 
most important is water. Without it we 
could not live. It is the most ancient, 
the most familiar, and the most needful 
thing with which Life lias to deal. What, 
we may ask, has a drop of water to tell 
us of the making and shaping and 
controlling of the world in which we live ? 
Inside a drop of water lie properties 


and powers on which tlvc whole balance 
of Nature depends* It was not neces¬ 
sary, when water was made, that it 
should have these powers ; the need for 
them was not to come for ages yet. 
But there they were and there they are. 

When the Earth cooled down a fid the surface 
was solid rock, there was water, the best 
solvent that could be devised, to break down 
rock and form a fruitful soil. 

When the Sun poured down its heat, there 
was water, with its marvellous power of 
equalising temperature. 

When life began upon the Earth, there was 
water, moving in its everlasting cycle to keep 
Earth sweet and clean. 

When man appeared, there was water, the 
only substance on the Earth that can meet the 
countless needs of the human body. 

The Power of Water 

Of all the available substances on 
Earth, water alone has such a high 
specific heat (such a power of resistance 
to heat), and to this remarkable quality 
of water the world owes its daily life. 
It is this unique power of water that 
helps to maintain the temperature of 
lakes and streams and oceans, moderates 
summer and winter, creates ocean cur¬ 
rents, circulates the winds, and aids the 
distribution of vapour which brings rain. 

No other liquid which could take the 
place of water has the high specific heat 
which givc.s water its remarkable place 
in life. No other substance that could 
take the place of water has the unique 
property of water when it freezes. Most 
tilings contract when they 
freeze ; water expands ; 
and but for this unique 
circumstance our rivers 
and lakes and oceans would 
freeze and never melt. 

There could be no life as we 
know it if freezing water acted 
like most other freez~ 
ing things. 

It is water that 
maintains the tem¬ 
perature of the 
human body. If the 
specific heat of water 
were like that of 
almost any other 
liquid the tempera¬ 
ture of tlie body, 
which must be main¬ 
tained within a few 
degrees, would vary 
from ioo to 150 
degrees, and wc 


should perish. As a maintainor of 
temperature, as a dissolver of solid 
material in the Earth and man, water is a 
matchless thing, and nothing else in 
Nature would be so economical or 
efficient. 

We have looked at one or two of the 
extraordinary properties of the most 
familiar thing we know. Wc might look 
also at the marvellous power of water 
in relation to the three elements on 
which the whole chemical structure of 
the world depends. They are carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen. The power of 
water in relation to these elements is 
another of its unique possessions, and 
the wonder of it is only equalled by the 
power of these three elements them¬ 
selves in building-up 
life. The world owes 
its fitness for life to 
five things more than 
anything else : to the 
presence of volumes 
of water, carbon 
dioxide, carbon, 
hydrogen, and 


oxygen. Upon these five factors, upon 
their relation to each other, Life depends. 

These five things made up an extra¬ 
ordinary set of conditions favourable to 
life, and it is impossible to consider the 
relation of these things to each other, the 
peculiar properties they alone possess, 
the great alliances they form, without 
realising that ■ there is purpose in the 
way they work together to build up 
the Earth as a house for man. 

The great processes that formed the 
Heavens and the Earth were guided to a 
destined end ; these few elements with 
natural sympathies and unique proper¬ 
ties carried - on the great plan ; the 
marvellous chemistry of matter worked 
according to laws laid down ; and man 
came into the world 
to find his house 
already furnished, 
his environment ex¬ 
actly what it should 
be. Man’s li o in c 
was ready for his 
coming. 

continued next week 


Through millions of years the world has been made for us. What are we doing with It ? 
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The Children 


NATURAL EVENTS 
OF NEXT WEEK 
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The common snipe and the peregrine falcon are often seen 



Long-eared owls are common 
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The Chinaman’s Hat is a fungus Common smooth newts leave 
which is now seen the water to hibernate 
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The maple tree is quite bare of leaves 
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Two moths now seen are the November and the satellite 
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The pretty little shrews are beginning their long winter sleep 


The Great War Told in an Hour 

America In—Russia Out 


Here is continued the story of the Great 
War so that you can read it in an hour. 

Last week the story was brought down to 
the entry of the Americans into the great 
struggle and its encouraging effect on the 
Allies. Here wc see how great a blow 
was to follow. 

The Allies were soon attacking 
vigorously. They were now armed 
with a new weapon, the Tank, a kind of 
armoured ship on land, which smashed 
through the trenches firing right and 
left as it went, an English invention 
which the Germans had at first thought 
to be of little value. On August 8 the 
British army under General Haig won 
a brilliant victory in front of Amiens, 
and drove the Germans back a distance 
of twelve miles. 

The German general Ludendorff 
afterwards said that this was the 
blackest day for the German Army in 
the history of the war. French, British, 
and Germans now attacked all together 
or one after the other on all parts of the 
great trench line. Terrible fighting 
continued, but all through the summer 
of 1918 the Germans were in retreat, 
and on November 11 they asked for an 
armistice. The war was over, and the 
Allies had won it. 

Russia’s Exhausting Struggle 

Though this was the part of the war 
in which the greatest British army was 
fighting and most of our soldiers lost 
their lives or were wounded, it was only 
one part. A terrible struggle was going 
on most of the time between Germans and 
Austrians on the one side and Russians 
on the other ; and nothing could go right 
or wrong in one part without making 
things go right or wrong in other parts. 

By attacking the Germans at the 
beginning of tho war tlic Russians 
compelled them to send troops back to 
Germany which they had meant to use 
in their attack on France, and though 
the Russians themselves were beaten 
in the battle which followed (the 
Battle of Tannenbcrg) they yet in this 
way helped to save France. 

Again and again Russian victories 
or Russian defeats helped or hindered 
the Allies in their fight in the West. 
When the Russians finally failed, after 
an exhausting struggle, the way was 
open for Germans and Austrians to 
join in a great attack upon Italy, and 
after that for the Germans to use all 
their forces for a final attack on British 
and French, as we have just seen. 

Turkey In 

The entrance of Turkey into the war 
on the German and Austrian side gave 
great trouble to the Allies, and especially 
to us. It forced us to keep troops in 
Egypt to save it from invasion, which 
the Turks tried once and were always 
threatening'; it spread the war over 
Palestine, Syria, and Arabia, right up 
to the Persian Gulf. But most serious 


of; all it set up a barrier between the 
Allies in the West and Russia. The 
Allies could no longer send guns, shells, 
and rifles, tho things she most needed, 
through the Dardanelles to the Russian 
ports in the Black Sea without first 
conquering the Turks. 

This led to our attempt to capture 
tho Peninsula of Gallipoli and force tho 
Dardanelles, an attempt which lasted 
for many months in 1915. A tremen¬ 
dous effort, in which Australian and New 
Zealand troops played a very brave 
part, was made, but it proved fruitless. 
We had hoped to take the Turks by 
surprise, but the first moves were mud¬ 
dled, and the Turks got to know all 
about it. An attack from the sea by 
warships failed, and when later another 
attack by sea and land was made the 
Turks, helped by the Germans, had 
built trenches and fortifications, and 
brought up big guns which made the 
landing of troops very-difficult. 

The Tragedy of Gallipoli 

Every time we brought in more troops 
the Turks did the same, and though 
there were desperate battles and many 
brave deeds we were unable to break 
through. Perhaps if wc had gone on 
long enough we should have succeeded, 
but after a few months troops were 
greatly needed elsewhere, and we de¬ 
cided to withdraw. So one dark night 
the whole British force walked out of 
the Peninsula and went away in ships. 
TheTurksthis time seemed to know no¬ 
thing about it and not a man was lost. 

There was another disaster in the war 
with the Turks. We had attacked them 
in Arabia and the country called Mesopo¬ 
tamia, and in trying to take Bagdad a 
force under General Townshcnd was 
surrounded and locked up in Kut-el- 
Amara where, after a long siege, starva¬ 
tion compelled them to surrender. 
Owing to the heat and disease and-the 
difficulty of caring for the wounded the 
soldiers suffered terribly, But it was 
the last success which the Turks had in 
the war. A year later another British 
general conquered Mesopotamia and 
took Bagdad, and soon afterwards a 
British army under Lord Allenby occu¬ 
pied Jerusalem and conquered Pales¬ 
tine and Syria. 

Needing all their troops for the war 
in France tlic Germans were no longer 
able to help the Turks, who were soon 
compelled to make peace, after losing 
the greater part of their empire. The 
Bulgarians also found themselves in 
the same plight when tlicir big friends, 
Germany and Austria, were defeated. 

Great Work of the British Fleet 

Though these victories were won by 
soldiers on land, the war as a whole 
could never have been won without the 
British fleet. Though little was heard 
of it this great fleet was at work all the 
time, guarding the country from in- 

continued in the next column 


A TALE TOLD BY A SLAVE 


There was a brood of young larks in 
the corn, and the mother when she went 
abroad to forage for them laid a strict 
charge upon her little ones to pick up 
what news they could get. 

They told her at her return that ths 
owner of the field had been there, and 
ordered his neighbours to come and reap 
the corn. Well, says the old one, there’s 
no danger yet then . 


They told her the next day that he had 
been there again and desired his friends 
to do it. Well, says she, there’s no hurt 
in that neither, and so she went out 
progging for provisions as before. 

But upon the third day, when they 
told their mother that the master and his 
son appointed to come next morning and 
do it themselves: Nay, then, says she, 
tis time to look about us. Aesop 



One of the World’s Great Statues 


Little Journey 

Here Bevil G 

W e found ourselves in Gloucestershire 
at Cold Ashton, from where wc. 
could see across the Valley and the. 
London Road the fine White Horse on: 
the Wiltshire Downs at Clicrhill. jltV 
lies off that marvellous highway running 
from Bath to Gloucester, with lovely 
landscapes everywhere. 

It was hero that they brought S; 
Bevil Grenville, slain in the hour ^ 
victory at the Battle of Lansdownc, on 
more fine figure falling for King Charier 

So at Stamford he fought and at Lan . 

downe he fell, ' 

But vain were the visions he cherished ; i 
For the great Cornish heart that the Kin<*\ 
loved so well, ' 

In the grave of the Grenvilles it perished. 

They brought him to the manor house 
or the parsonage, while the battle went I 
on, and in one of these houses he died., 
He sleeps in Kilkhampton vault closb: 
by his old home in Cornwall. ‘ j 

As in Sir Bevil’s Day . -1 j 

Wc found it on a sunny day in Sept- j 
ember, a picture we shall not forget, with 
the noise of the world hushed, and in 
these lovely rooms a boy with a tutor 
among his books, a girl at a window 
building up a model of her house, and ir 
the lovely gardens, beyond tho lawn.' 
and the trimmed yews in a corner under 1 
the trees, the sweet sounds of a violin, j 
Nothing here is spoiled since thc t days; 
when Sir Bevil Grenville came this way.; 
The old door is on its hinges, and overj 
the magnificent stone gateway are the' 


continued from the previous column ! 
vasion, keeping the sea clear for British, 
soldiers to go to France and to be kept- 
supplied with food and guns and ammu¬ 
nition, chasing and destroying the 
German ships which tried to capture the 
merchant ships of the Allies, and pre¬ 
venting Germany from getting the things 
she needed to carry on the war, and 
even in the end the food she needed, o 
Without this fleet our country would 
have been invaded, wc should have beeh 
unable to send our army to France, and 
the Germans and Austrians would have 
won the war. 1 
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Irenville Died 

arms of John Gunning, the Mayor of 
Bristol, who may have built the house. 
From this gate can be seen the great 
white horse beyond the Marlborough 
Road nearly 20 miles away keeping guard 
in that natural amphitheatre at Chcrhill, 
with Wansdykc running by. 

Embattled and pinnacled and with 
neat little buttresses, the church has a 
rector’s roll going back 800 years. It has 
an elegant inner doorway, a clerestory 
unusual for so small a place, a 13th- 
century font with flowers in quatrefoils, 
somo old glass showing the rebus of 
Thomas Key, and a tiny peephole. 

A Beautiful Pulpit 

But it has something better than all 
these, a pidpit unlike any other we have 
seen, for this dainty thing, so delicately 
carved in oak, rests on a stone base 
.under a stone canopy and is reached 
through stairs in the wall. They arc the 
old rood loft stairs. Both doorways 
still remain, and up and down these 
ancient steps the parson of Cold Ashton 
■has gone for more than 400 years. Here, 
it is thought, came Hugh Latimer, and 
we like to think of him leaning over this 
pulpit in the happy days before he bade 
, Master Ridley be of good cheer. 

Above the pulpit a carved stone 
pendant' hangs from the vaulted canopy ; 
it' is charming and is surrounded by 
crocheted pinnacles, but Latimer would 
not see it, for it is 19th century. 

. : A Bodmin granite cross tells us that 
this quiet place gave eight of its sons 
to the Great War. 


There was only one great battle 
between the British and German fleets, 
the Battle of Jutland, and the Germans 
claimed a great victory because they 
managed to escape in fog and darkness 
and the greater number of their ships 
got back to port. There is no doubt they 
fought bravely and skilfully and that 
Mine of their ships were better than 
ours ; but after this battle they were 
hever able to come out again, and from 
this time to the end of the war they 
devoted themselves to what they called 
unrestricted submarine warfare. 
continued next week 
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The Poor Boy and His 
Thousands of Millions 


A t the foot of a memorial column in 
New Jersey is a lamp for ever 
shining in memory of a man who gave 
the world more light than it had ever 
had before. He began as a poor nobody, 
and it has been reckoned that the value 
of his gifts to the world is about three 
thousand million pounds. 

He is remembered as the Wizard of 
Menlo Park, For the greater part of his 
84 years he was the busiest man in 
America, and his story is a romance of 
hard work and never-ending flow of 
ideas. He was Thomas Alva Edison. 

A Life-Long Experimenter 

Born at Milan in Ohio in 1847, he 
began experimenting when he was five by 
scrambling on a nest of eggs in a farm¬ 
yard, and sitting on the eggs to see if 
they would hatch. He went on experi¬ 
menting almost to the end of his life. 
He had only tlirec-months schooling, 
and was declared by his master to be a 
dunce, but he had a marvellous brain. 
Before he was 12 he was selling news¬ 
papers on the Grand Trunk Railway; 
and at 15 he printed the first newspaper 
to be printed on a running train. 

One day when Edison was at Mount 
Clemens lie saved the stationmastcr’s 
child from being run over, and as a 
reward the stationmaster, .too poor to 
reward him with money, taught Edison 
to send messages by telegraph. It was 
a turning-point in his career. 

Nothing could keep Edison from 
experimenting. He saw a clumsy tape- 
machine (an instrument for recording 
telegraphic messages in the Morse alpha¬ 
bet) and set to work to make a better 
one. An electric company said they 
would buy his patent, and young Edison 
wondered if he dare ask a thousand 
pounds for it. The company gave him a 
cheque for eight thousand. 

His success with the tape-machine put 
an end to the poverty that had been 
hampering him, and gave him an oppor¬ 
tunity to go on experimenting to his 
heart’s delight. He was only a young 
man when lie went to live at Menlo Park, 
his home for half a century. There, with 
the help of skilled mechanics, he in¬ 
vented so rapidly that it is no wonder he 
was called a wizard. 

A Worker By Night and Day 

He was the world's greatest improver 
of things. He examined other people’s 
inventions, saw what was wrong with 
them, and set himself to put it right. 
Then he went on to invent instru¬ 
ments suggested by the improvements 
he had made. Sometimes, when lie was 
anxious to overcome a difficulty, he 
would work night and day, eating and 
sleeping in his laboratory. He refused 
to be beaten, and when one method 


failed he tried another. He would go 
for 60 hours without sleep, yet his health 
never broke down. His brain never 
tired. It was like a wonder-box from 
which ideas came tumbling every day. 
In one year (1882) he took out 107 
patents; and in 40 years he took out 
1200, an average of two every three 
weeks. He used to say that Genius is 
one per cent inspiration and 99 per cent 
perspiration. 

Some of His Successes 

So the newspaper boy became the 
world’s most astonishing inventor. The 
mere catalogue of his inventions would 
fill more than a page of the C.N. There 
are millions of people today making or 
selling the things he invented or im¬ 
proved, and the amount made out of, 
his ideas has been reckoned (Dr Jeans 
quoted the figure the other day at the 
British Association) at £3000,000,000. 

It was Edison who made the telegraph 
reliable. It was lie who invented the 
printing telegraph, and found a way of 
sending six messages at once along a 
single wire. He took up Graham Bell’s 
idea of the telephone, and added scores 
of his own ideas to it. With others he 
shares the honour of the most far- 
reaching developments of the kinema. 
One day he recited “ Mary had a little 
lamb,” and when he had finished he 
turned a handle, and heard a machine 
repeat it; he had made the phonograph, 
the forerunner of the gramophone. Some 
of these inventions and improvements 
created new industries, making fortunes 
for many people and giving new powers 
or pleasures to millions. 

New Lamps For Old 

But Edison is most famous for what 
he did to give the world new lamps 
for old. Murdoch lighted the world with 
gas; Edison, perhaps more than any 
other man, lighted it with electricity,' 
though it is not true that he gave us the 
incandescent bulb, which was the inven¬ 
tion of an Englishman. 

He completed a whole chain of inven¬ 
tions for lighting cities by electricity. 
He improved the dynamo for generating 
current, and found the best means of 
conveying the current over long dis¬ 
tances. He has been behind the gramo¬ 
phone and the kinema and half the 
wonders of our age. The power-house, 
the system of lighting used everywhere 
on land and sea and in the air, we owe to 
Edison, whose inventions arc used today 
on every continent and in every home, 
in every office, shop, and factory. 

He taught the world to do its work by 
touching a switch. How much poorer 
we should all have been without the 
wizard of Menlo Park, the dunce at 
school, the poor boy on the train ! 


Dramatic Scenes From the Bible 

THE LITTLE KING WHO WAS HID 


When Athaliah the mother of Ahaziah 
saw that her son was dead she arose and 
destroyed all the seed royal; hut the 
daughter of King for am took Joash 
the son of Ahaziah and hid. him. 

And Athaliah did reign over the land. 

The seventh year Jehoiada fetched the 
rulers over hundreds, with the captains 
and . the guard, and showed them , the 
king’s son 1 and he commanded them, 
saying : 

This is the thing ye shall do: ye 
shall compass the king round about, 
and be ve with the kina as he poetk nut 


and as he cometh in. And the guard 
stood, every man with his weapons, 
round about the king. 

And Jehoiada brought forth the king’s 
son, and put the crown upon him, and 
they made him king, and clapped their 
hands, and said, God save the king. 

When Athaliah heard the noise of the 
guard and the people she came into the 
temple, and rent her clothes, and cried, 
Treason, Treason. 

And they laid hands on her, and she 
went by the way the horses came into the 

kina’s house and ihpyp mas she slain 


SCIENTIFIC AND 
MECHANICAL 



This gigantic excavator, said to be the biggest in the Empire, 
is seen at work in the iron ore fields of Northamptonshire 



O11 an endless band running over these rollers coal can be fed to 
ships at the rate of 2f0 tons an hour in Grimsby’s new dock 



In this oxygen tank at Chatham divers suffering from 
unconsciousness are revived under air pressure 



Switches dealing with huge electric currents are usually 
immersed in oil. This apparatus, more than 30 feet high, 
has been designed by German engineers to avoid the use of 

nit If ein Ann 1 ~ i - .... 1 - ~ 
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The World of Today & the World of Tomorrow 


The Captain on the Bridge 
of His Floating City 


Dassing up the gangway of the liner 
* he comes into his kingdom. He is 
the man on the bridge. As the fine ship 
glides out of port he settles down to 
shoulder the responsibility of safeguard¬ 
ing the lives of all on board. 

Henceforth, until the ship reaches 
harbour again, his word is law, but so 
delicately docs he wield his power that 
the passengers barely realise his exist¬ 
ence. Yet he can marry them or place 
them under arrest; if his medical officer 
suggests that other passengers run risk 
of infection he will isolate the sick in 
the ship’s hospital. 

Full Speed Ahead 

A ll that goes on within the ship is 
'**' , made known to him. The medical 
officer will report that a seaman has 
broken his arm ; the chief engineer will 
inform him that one of the boilers has 
developed a defect. 

He looks down on the passengers 
standing at the rails, and watches the 
wise ones snuggling down into deck 
chairs in the best positions and 1 making 
themselves at home. He likes to see 
them happy. It augurs a pleasant trip. 

The liner glides out of the Solent. 
Visibility is good. Away to port the 
sharp points of the Needles rise off the 
westerly point of the Isle of Wight, and 
the man on the bridge rings down for 
full speed as their stem cleaves the 
English Channel. 

The engineer repeats the order back 
to the bridge. The system enables the 
captain to check his orders and know 
they have been properly received. From 
the bridge radiate lines to all essential 
points; here is the handle that will set 
all the watertight doors closing auto¬ 
matically, although the man with the 
frank blue eyes fervently hopes he may 
never have to operate it. 

I_Ie feels the ship working up to her 

* usual speed of twenty knots. Gone 
are the toiling men of the stokehold. 
Oil'fuel has banished them. 

Now the fuel flows steadily from the 
tanks and is pumped under pressure 
through the tiny pinholes in the burners, 
whence it would emerge as a fine spray 
•of oil and air if there were nothing to 
light it. Instead, it shoots out in raging 
flames that lick round, the coils of the 
watertubes to transform the water into 
steam which gushes strongly against 
the blades of the turbines to. set the 
propellers turning. The turbines are 
the greatest gift ever made to the sea, 
and they were made by an Englishman. 

The Wonderful Turbine 

'T’iie man on the bridge remembers a 
naval review at Spithcad years ago 
when a little white launch sped between 
the lines of grey battleships with tor¬ 
pedo boats in pursuit. Those torpedo 
boats, the fastest ships the Navy could 
build, could not catch the white launch, 
the Turbinia, which was equipped with 
turbines by Sir Charles Parsons to prove 
that his invention was sound. That was 
his method of proving it to the scandal¬ 
ised Lords of the Admiralty, who had 
no faith in the idea. Now the steam¬ 
saving turbine is the acknowledged peer 
of the steam engine. 

Darkness comes down, but the liner 
steams straight toward her goal on the 



other side of the Atlantic. 

The day’s run is calculated 
and measured off on the 
chart. The quartermaster 
stands stolidly at the wheel. 

By moving it lie calls into 

play the engines that turn the rudder to 

port or starboard. 

In the gyro-compass the gyroscope 

* spins noiselessly and keeps the needle 
pointing steadily North. The standard 
magnetic compass here serves the pur¬ 
pose of an emergency compass in case 
the other should fail, which is unlikely. 
Linked with the gyro-compass arc the 
repeater compasses in the wireless room, 
by the wheel and elsewhere, so that 
officers at a distance may see instantly 
the reading of the master compass. 
The reading is actually magnified several 
times to save the quartermaster from 
straining his eyes while keeping course. 

There is no gyro-pilot to keep the ship 
on her set course, although some ships 
have one, but our liner has an auto¬ 
matic cclio-sounding machine, a marvel 
of modern science which records the 
depth of water with astounding rapidity. 
The sounds made from the transmitter 
at the bottom of the ship arc reflected 
back from the sea’s bed, and the time 
the sound takes to reach the bottom and 
travel up again to the recording instru¬ 
ment is automatically translated at the 
bridge into fathoms on the dial. Sound 
travels through water at a constant 
speed of 8oo fathoms a second., If the' 
echo comes back in a tenth of a second 
the sound has travelled 8o fathoms, but 
as it has gone up and down you must 
halve the distance to find the depth, 
which is 40 fathoms, as recorded. 

All the Routine of a City 

KTo longer is the man on the bridge 

* ^ compelled to watch the sails as 
his forbears did. He has refrigerating 
chambers wherein he can make frost in 
the heat of summer and keep food 
fresh for weeks or months. The ever- 
turning screw of the log trailing in the sea 
tells him by its dial all he wishes to know 
about the speed and distance run, while 
to make sure of his position in a fog he 
lias directional wireless. 

All the routine of a city goes on under 
his eye. The daily newslicet is published 
with the latest news by wireless ; pas¬ 
sengers may arrange to speak by tele¬ 
phone with friends. ashore ; sports and 
entertainments are organised, and pas¬ 
sengers laze and read and talk and play. 

A fiercer gale than usual may make 
him heave-to and delay his arrival. An ’ 
SOS may send him rushing a hundred 
miles out of his course to succour, a dis¬ 
tressed ship. Upon his judgment de¬ 
pends the life of every soul in the ship 
until, on his Atlantic journey, the statue 
of Liberty rises over the horizon. Then 
the pilot. boat comes along and swings 
aboard to navigate the liner into New 
York Harbour. 

Co it goes on through the years, with 
the man on the bridge watching over, 
the safety of his passengers, his cargo, 
and his crew. Ashore, he passes un¬ 
noticed by the crowds, yet wq owe him 
thanks, for he and his like are ,the men 
who not only care for our lives at sea 
but fetch and carry the food that saves 
us from starvation. 


The Wonder Trains of the 
New World Coming 

w 


hat is travelling going 
to be like a few' 
years hence ? The horse 
has almost disappeared 
from the roads. The steam 
engine is going the same 
way.' The aeroplane is here. Men are ex¬ 
perimenting with man-carrying rockets 
that will travel miles above the Earth at 
the incredible rate of 1000 miles an hour. 
Progress in railway and air travel is so 
quick that it is not difficult to take a 
peep into the future. 

Electricity and Steam 

'T'iie experiments made during the last 
^ few years, with the electric train 
have shown its definite superiority over 
steam. The difficulty of supplying 
electric power over very long distances 
has been overcome by the grid, which 
sends power through its overhead wires 
at the tremendous voltage of 130,000, a 
pressure at which there is little loss. 
The result is that an electric locomotive 
can pick up power from the rails all 
along the line ; it wants no coal, no oil, 
no water; when starting from rest it 
can draw on unlimited power and 
accelerate its speed far quicker than a 
steam engine. 

And the electric train itself is going 
through strange and spectacular changes. 
The most modern trains resemble swiftly 
moving snakes. With smooth trim lines, 
deftly shaped to lessen friction with the 
air in their swift passage, they are 
outwardly little more than resilient steel 
tubes with streamlined heads in the 
centre of which rests a flashing eye, the 
powerful head-lamp. 

YY/e arc always learning new things 
” (even about old things) and en¬ 
gineers have only recently realised the 
tremendous loss of power caused by air 
friction in an express train. Stream¬ 
lining has been brought to a wonderful 
pitch of perfection, and with modern 
electric motors, aluminium coaches, 
safety-glass windows, and rubber insula¬ 
tion to reduce noise and vibration, the 
electric train will soon be able to glide 
swiftly and smoothly as an aeroplane. 

Many trains, consisting of three or four 
parts, are now being fitted with motor- 
engines using heavy oil, these engines 
being used to produce electric power for 
driving the motors. The .driver’s cab 
occupies only a small portion of the 
train and contains oil engines, dynamos, 
and motors- complete. Almost the whole 
length of the train is left for passengers, 
kitchens, restaurant, post office, and 
plant for purifying and warming the air. 

Clever Safety Devices 

Cuch trains, running rjo miles an hour, 
k "' exist today, sometimes fitted with 
wireless and telephones. With a photo¬ 
cell or an electric eye fitted on the side 
of the driver’s cab the flash' from a lamp 
at the side of the rails can be picked up 
if the track is not clear, and by means 
of a relay set in operation by the 
response of the cell the train can be 
brought to a standstill. 

A thing which docs not perhaps strike 
us as we travel on the Underground is 
the great extent to "which electric rail¬ 
ways have become automatic, the trains 
themselves setting signals at danger until 
they have passed on and then setting 


them at Clear. If an electric train 
should pass by a signal which is against 
it it will be brought to a standstill by 
self-acting devices. If the driver should 
faint or meet with an accident and so 
release his grip on the driving handle 
the train again would come to a stand¬ 
still, and in so doing would set the 
signals against any trains behind it. All 
kinds of clever devices made for our 
safety are operated on electric railways 
by the trains.themselves. 

A s regards the future, the streamlined 
aluminium and steel train, with 
its pure warm air, its comfortable 
restaurant, its smooth and silent running, 
and its great speed of anything from 100 
to 200 miles an hour, will gradually be¬ 
come general, until we cease to marvel 
and look upon it as a commonplace. 

Much the same may be said of 
travelling by air. A giant Zeppelin is 
nearing its hundredth safe voyage from. 
Germany to America and back, and a 
second monster, completely non-flam¬ 
mable, is being built for the Transatlantic 
service. Already powerful seaplanes' 
cross the Atlantic every week, from 
Spain to South America. They stop in 
mid-ocean and rest with a mother ship 
for an hour or two. These floating 
aerodromes (or harbours) have been 
placed in the Atlantic, and a seaplane 
can fly to leeward of them, settle on the 
water like a tired bird,:and be picked up 
by powerful derricks and lifted on board. 
In stormy weather oil is thrown on the 
water to make ; it sufficiently calm for 
them to alight. 

Aeroplanes With Glider Carriages 

A eroplanes are becoming bigger,' 
stronger, and faster. An immense 
amount of study of wind tunnels has 
revealed the best shapes to.adopt, the 
best types of propeller, the best means of 
overcoming wind resistance, and a score 
of other important secrets. Less strain 
on an aeroplane, of course, means greater 
safety ;, more reliable engines, of which 
there may be three or four, ensure the 
power to remain in the air in case of 
partial breakdown. Wireless telephones, 
the wireless compass, all kinds of auto¬ 
matic devices to ensure stability, other 
devices to give safe steering and alighting 
in foggy weather—all these things, arc- 
being multiplied and made more perfect. 

Bigger and faster aeroplanes are being 
fitted with. sleeping-berths, and the 
cabins' are being supplied with cool, 
clean air purified and conditioned by a 
special plant carried by the plane. 

A lready we are copying the tricks of 
the train, and are running aero¬ 
planes with glider carriages which may 
be cast off at different spots in the course 
of a long journey. Try to imagine trains 
of aeroplanes flying through the sky. 
Suddenly the end one is disconnected 
and glides gracefully to earth. Then 
imagine, established everywhere, the new 
aeroplane stations, already tried out in 
Germany, ■ with their own platforms, 
between which the alighting machine 
runs smoothly to rest for her pas¬ 
sengers to step out. Imagine again that 
the secret of silencing these trains of the 
■ air has been found, and you have a 
picture of the airways, the flyways, 
which in all probability will be familiar 
to you when you grow up- 
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Britannia in France • School’s Ship • Hogarth Masterpiece 
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Britannia—A model of the great bronze monument 
which Is to be erected on the cliffs at Boulogne. 
The figure will be 90 feet high. See page 10. 



Mischief Afoot—Samoyede puppies anxious'for someone to start a romp, 



Yorkshire Village Craftsmen—Here is Mr John Morton making 
his beautiful pottery at Alrey Hill near Filey. He and a friend 
of 77 became bricklayers to build the kiln and workshop 



Inside Waterloo Bridge—The demolition of 
Waterloo Bridge has revealed six deep, narrow 
passages in the buttresses. 



On the Bridge—Rose Hill School at Tunbridge Wells, of which the Chief Scout is an Old Boy, 
has a complete model ship on the lawn for training Sea Scouts. 



The Graham Children—One of the best of Hogarth's paintings has been presented 
to the National Gallery by Lord Duveen. 
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The Natural History Class—A lesson with a skeleton In a laboratory of Christ’s Hospital] 
the famous Bluecoat School at Horsham. 
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Winter Fuel—Nuns of Kylemore Abbey, Connemara, bringing home peat from the 

bog with their donkey* 
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Is There Another Road Like This? 

ELEVEN MILES AND NO CAR 


GREEDY CUTTLE-FISH 

A BEAUTIFUL CREATURE 

The Wonderful Mechanism of 
Its Movements 

WAVES OF COLOUR 

By n Laboratory Correspondent 

The Common Cuttle-fish is particu¬ 
larly abundant this autumn. 

Near the coast young specimens may 
be caught, and farther out those of 
larger size which go out t° feed but 
usually return to the calm waters of 
the coast for breeding. 

Sepia, as the cuttle-fish is called, is a 
beautiful creature when seen swimming, 
the oval body streaked or spotted with 
brown, the side fins gently waving as 
the animal slowly glides along. If 
anything disturbs it a sudden wave of 
colour passes over its body, changing 
the pattern in an instant, the body, 
specially in times of excitement, being 
now light, now dark, sometimes striped, 
sometimes spotted, ever changing. 
Swimming Backward 

Besides slow swimming the cuttle¬ 
fish has another way of progression by 
sending jets of water out. of the body 
so that it may swim backward by 
powerful strokes in quick jerks. 

The mechanism of this movement is 
very wonderful, a wide opening behind 
the head leading to a spacious cavity 
containing the gills which, when full 
of water, can be closed by a special 
fastening ; the outer wall of the cavity 
is then contracted and the water forced 
out through a narrow funnel, 

There are ten arms, eight of which 
are short, each bearing four rows of 
suckers, the other two long and usually 
retracted in pockets one on each side of 
the body. These long tentacles have 
the expanded tips covered with suckers 
on short stalks. 

When capturing its food—usually 
crabs—the cuttle-fish thrusts out a long 
tentacle very quickly and the crab is 
seized and brought to the mouth, the 
suckers helping in the capture and the 
parrot-like jaws chewing it up at once. 

The Smoke-Screen 

The body of Sepia is strengthened 
by a large limy structure lying under 
the skin, the cuttle-bone, the white 
hard flat oval body one often finds 
thrown up on the beach, very light from 
the air cavities contained in it. This is 
the remnant of an ancestral shell of 
much greater complexity. 

The cuttle-bone has various uses : 
it is given, to birds for polishing their 
beaks, is used for polishing wood, and 
long ago was made into pounce and 
scattered on paper for drying ink before 
blotting-paper was invented. 

The common cuttle-fish, like its 
relatives, has a bag of ink which it 
squirts out when frightened, thus form¬ 
ing a “ smoke screen " behind which it 
may escape from its enemies. This is 
the sepia of the old artists, the hardened 
ink which formed the paint whose 
name we • know so well in our paint¬ 
boxes. This ink-bag is even present 
> in the newly-hatched babies. 

How Sepia Lays Its Eggs 

Sepia lays its eggs in bunches attached 
by stalks to some object, the eggs, 
known as sea-grapes, being large and 
black with very tough and thick skins. 
Out of these come tiny cuttle-fishes 
rather less than an inch long and 
closely resembling their parents. 

Eggs kept in a glass aquarium 
hatched out and the babies were the 
most entertaining little creatures. It 
was interesting to watch them feeding, 
at first catching the very tiny shritnp- 
like animals known as copepods. As 
these are active and quick in their move¬ 
ments the baby cuttle-fishes had to be 
very quick too, but they were extra¬ 
ordinarily agile and in a few weeks they 
could take real shrimps. 

Cuttle-fishes are greedy creatures, 
and show this greed at an early age. 


I maginb driving eleven miles over a 
British road on a fine morning with¬ 
out meeting a single vehicle of any 
description ! Possibly there is only one 
road in the kingdom where such a thing 
would be possible, and that is the road 
from the Durness Ferry to Cape Wrath. 

It was perhaps as well we met no other 
car, for passing would have been 
difficult, if not impossible. The road 
is just wide enough for one vehicle, 
and in most places is bordered by peat 
bogs ; in others it runs along hillsides 
so steep that a car, once forced out of 
the ruts, would go rolling over and 
over to the bottom. It makes you 
gasp a little when, at the end of this 
lonely road, you see before you a large 
square of level ground surrounded by 
whitewashed walls of well-cut granite, 
and within this square a number of 
buildings as trim and solid as those in 
Portsmouth or Dcvonport dockyards. 

Higher Than St Paul’s 

The lighthouse itself is to the left, 
close to the edge of the cliff. It is not 
very high. Why should it be so when 
it stands on the rim of a crag which is 
itself higher than the Cross of St Paul's 
Cathedral ? There are but sixty steps 
to climb to find yourself in the small 
circular chamber which houses the 
light. The sun shines through yellow 
blinds which arc kept carefully drawn 
during the daytime. Concentrated 
through the great lenses the sunrays 
would melt and destroy everything 
within the chamber in a very short 
space of time. 

The light itself is a vaporised mixture 
of oil and air, which burns with an 
intense white flame. It is a peculiar 
fact that this oil light penetrates fog 
better even than electric light. 

The whole great lantern, weighing 
more than a ton, revolves on steel 
rollers. It takes a minute and a half to 


All readers are asked to do is to copy 
in the style of handwriting taught in 
school (script, joined script, or cursive) 
a short passage written by Arthur Mee ; 
and there are money prizes totalling 
£ijo for the pupils and their schools that 
send the best efforts, and two thousand 
other prizes. 

To give all an equal opportunity we 
have divided the test into three age 
groups : Group A for boys and girls 
of 7 to 10 inclusive; Group B from 
11 to 13 ; Group C from 14 to 18. These 
money prizes will be awarded in each 
of these groups. 

1st school prize, £25 1st pupil’s prize, £5 

2nd school prize, £10 2nd pupil’s prize, £3 

3rd school prlzo, £5 3rd pupil’s prize, £2 

The school prizes will go to the schools 
of the pupils winning the first three prizes 
in each group. 

In addition to these prizes there will 
be 1000 Waterman fountain pens, value 
15s 6d, and 1000 volumes of Arthur 


make one turn, and is driven by clock¬ 
work wound up at regular intervals by 
the man in charge. As it turns there 
is a sound like the slow chiming of a great 
clock. From the balcony outside we 
looked down to the gently heaving 
surface of the North Atlantic and to 
a ridge of ugly rocks now almost hidden 
by the rising tide. -On that day all 
was calm, but in winter great gales 
thunder, blowing eighty, sometimes 
ninety, miles an hour, and salt spray 
rises even to this tremendous height. 

On the very rim of the cliff is set the 
giant fog-horn, one of the most powerful 
of its kind ever made. It is worked by 
large cylinders of compressed air, and 
its thundering blast can be heard for 
miles out to sea. The air is supplied 
by oil engines set in a house in the 
middle of the square. Two only are 
needed to compress the air ; the third 
is for use in case either of the others 
breaks down. 

Food and Oil 

Three men run the whole of this 
considerable establishment, taking watch 
and watch like sailors at sea. They 
have goats to give them milk and a flock 
of poultry to provide them with eggs. 
A small lorry brings supplies from 
Durness, which place is, itself, 56 miles 
from the nearest railway station. 

Heavy goods, such as oil, come by 
sea and are landed by boat in a small 
cove two miles to the east of the light¬ 
house. There is also a telephone line 
to Durness so that, in case of wreck 
or other emergency, the men in charge 
can call for help. 

Cape Wrath lighthouse is perhaps the 
healthiest spot in the British Isles and 
one of the most magnificently pic¬ 
turesque. Should you ever visit it re¬ 
member, please, that books, newspapers, 
and tobacco arc the most welcome gifts 
for the men in charge. 


Mee’s Children’s Shakespeare. These 
consolation prizes will be divided among 
the groups according to the proportion 
of entries in each. 

Entries for this Writing Test must be 
on the special form provided for the 
purpose, and as. these can only be 
obtained through schools readers are 
asked to show this announcement to 
their teachers, who can obtain supplies 
by filling in and posting the coupon 
given below. The entry forms give full 
particulars and rules of the writing test, 
including the extract to be copied, and 
space is allowed for the pupil’s effort. 

Each entry, which may be written in 
school or as homework at the teacher’s 
discretion, must be handed to the 
teacher and must have attached one 
coupon taken from a recent copy of the 
C.N. This week's coupon will be found 
in the top left-hand corner of the 
back page. The closing date will be 
November 19. There is no entry fee. 


SEKABIRA. OF BUDO 

AFRICAN BOY ACTOR 

Inspired By a Hero of the 
Congo Forest 

WHY HE BECAME A MISSIONARY 

Sekabira is an African boy who went 
to school at Budo in Uganda, East 
Africa.' A little while ago the school 
decided to act a play called Apolo of the 
Pygmy Forest. 

. It was about the life of Canon Apolo 
Kivcbulaya, the African, who died last 
year after long and heroic service as a 
missionary to the pygmies of the great 
Ituri Forest in the Belgian Congo. 

Apolo was a simple-minded and single- 
hearted man who knew no fear. When 
he first went to Mboga, the centre of’his 
work for so many years, and began to 
preach • the head witch doctor advised 
the king to send him away. Several- 
times the king ordered him to leave his 
country, but Apolo refused. At last the 
king ordered that he should be stripped 
of his clothing and given 20 lashes with 
a hippopotamus-hide whip. For several 
days after this Apolo lay very ill, but as 
soon as he could ho got up and began to 
preach again. 

Thrown Into the Jungle 

The king was this time so furious that 
he determined to kill him, and Apolo 
was beaten until he lay unconscious ; 
then ho was thrown into the jungle to be 
carried off by beasts. 

But this time he was saved by a 
woman who had listened tohis preaching. 
She went out into the jungle and carried 
him to a hut, where she nursed him back 
to health. Then one Sunday morning 
the people of Mboga heard once again 
the drum calling them to church, and 
there was Apolo, whom they thought 
dead. So astonished was the king when 
he heard that Apolo was there that he 
went to the church to, see for himself. 
When he found the young man teaching 
the people as if nothing had happened to 
him the king did a wonderful thing. 
He went up to Apolo and, kneeling 
before him, begged his forgiveness for 
what he had done to him. 

A Wonderful Story 

That is only part of Apolo’s wonderful 
story, but it is enough to show what a 
good play can be made of it. Sekabira 
was chosen to play the part of Apolo. 
He was not a very good boy, rather a 
nuisance at school, but he was a good 
actor and he entered into the part and 
played it well. It was his last term at 
school, and. he left, soon after the play, 
and found quite a good job on- the 
Uganda railway. But he was not satis¬ 
fied. The Apolo whose part he had 
taken in the play had become his hero, 
and soon he knew that he wanted to be 
another Apolo—not in a play but in real 
life. So he went back to his schoolmaster 
and told him of his plan. 

And now Sekabira has left his job and 
gone to Ruanda, where he hopes to do a 
great missionary work. He calls himself 
Apolo after the custom of his tribe, and 
he is not likely to forget the high example 
he is trying to follow. 

OFFICES WITHOUT FIRES 
Comfort All the Year Round 

The architects of the new offices of 
the London Chamber of Commerce 
which were opened by Prince George 
in Cannon Street the other day have 
solved the problem of heat regulation in 
a way which should give pleasure to the 
lucky occupants. 

No fireplaces or radiators occupy 
wall-space in any room, the air being 
warmed or cooled before it enters each 
room through panels in. the walls and 
ceilings. Oil produced from British 
coal will drive the heat regulators. 


To the Editor, Children’s Newspaper, 

5 Carmelite Street, London, E.C.4. (Comp.) 

Please send me a supply of Writing Test entry forms for my pupils. 


There are., 


School.. 


School Address 


..on the roll of my s ^ 1 ° s ° 1 .. 


Principal 
•or Teacher 


PLEASE ASK YOUR TEACHER TO FILL IN AND POST THIS FORM FOR A 8UPPLY OF ENTRY FORMS 


Great C.N. Writing Test 

PRIZES FOR SCHOOLS AND PUPILS 

The C.N, repeats this week the announcement of its great writing test for 
readers between the ages of 7 and 18 who are at school in the British Isles. 
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THE CELESTIAL BULL 

HOW TO SEE TAURUS 
A Constellation That Was 
Famous 7000 Years Ago 

THE COLOUR OF THE STARS 

By the C.N. - Astronomer 

■ The stars of the great constellation 
of Taurus, the celestial Bull, may now 
be readily identified high in the south¬ 
east sky by means of the Pleiades, which 
were described in last week’s C.N. 

They should be looked for after about 
9 o’clock, when Taurus will be higher 
in the sky and its full glory better 
revealed, for its stars extend far to the 
east of the Pleiades. 

Taurus was famous in Chaldea, 
Babylonia, and Egypt over 7000 years 
ago ; moreover, so world-wide was the 
conception of this mythological star 
group that the ancient Chinese and even 
primitive South American peoples re¬ 
garded it as representing an Ox. 

Only the fore part of the animal is 
represented, this having been the case 
even as far back as Roman times. In 
the star-map it will be seen that the 



The chief stars 01 Taurus 


lamous reddish star Aldebaran forms 
the Bull’s Eye, by which it was known 
to the ancient Arabians , this brilliant 
star, together with the chief stars of the 
Hyadcs cluster, forms the V which re¬ 
presents the face of the Bull. 

Aldebaran is one of the " giant ” 
class of suns and about 32,900,000 miles 
in diameter. It is therefore about 38 
times the width of our Sun ; and were 
Aldebaran as near to us its colossal 
disc would more than cover the whole, 
area of the sky in which the Hyades and 
the Pleiades are placed. 

Aldebaran is, however, 3,600,000 
times farther away than our Sun, which 
is preferable, for although the surface 
temperature of Aldebaran is not much 
more than half that of our Sun, yet its 
vast extent of radiation at about 3300 
degrees Centigrade would soon trans¬ 
form our little Earth to a cinder. 

The rosy hue of Aldebaran is due to 
the fact that it is at such a low surface 
temperature for a sun. Were it at about 
6000 degrees Centigrade, as is the case 
with our Sun, Aldebaran would then be 
a bright yellow, 

The colour of the stars is always 
produced by their Surface temperatures 
and consequently the state in which 
their elements exist at or near the 
surface. Aldebaran belongs to the IC5 
class of star, which indicates a state 
in which the metallic elements are 
present as very rarefied glowing vapours, 
or fire-mist, one of the most prominent 
as revealed by the spectrum being 
titanium oxide. Aldebaran is at a 
distance of about 57 light-years and 
receding from us at 34 miles a second. 

A Great Dark World 

The bright star Beta in Taurus, also 
known by its ancient Arabic name Nath, 
which means butting, is at the tip of 
the Bull’s uppeir Horn. This is a white 
heliuintype of suri.wi th asurface tempera¬ 
ture of about 13,000 degrees Centigrade 
(very different from Aldebaran) and at 
a distance of 136 light-years. 

Of great interest is Lambda, a star 
normally of 3’4 magnitude, but at 
intervals of 3 days 22 hours 56 
minutes its brilliance drops to 4'2 
magnitude. This is due ter Lambda 
having a great dark world or com¬ 
panion revolving round it at such an 
angle that it periodically eclipses part 
of the bright sun. They are at a distance 
of about 407 light-years. G. F, M. 


THROUGH THE YEAR 
WITH THE POETS 

The Death of Alfred 

OCTOBER 28 

Alfred the Great, who was born in 849 , 
died on October 28, 901. 

eiiold a pupil of the monkish gown. 

The pious Alfred, King to Justice 
dear! 

Lord of the harp and liberating spear; 
Mirror of Princes ! Indigent Renown 
Might range the starry ether for a 
crown 

Equal to his deserts, who, like the 
year, 

Pours forth his bounty, like the day 
doth cheer. 

And awes like night with mercy- 
tempered frown. 

Ease from this noble miser of his time 
No moment steals; pain narrows 
not his cares. 

Though small his kingdom as a spark 
or gem, 

Of Alfred boasts remote Jerusalem, 
And Christian India, through her 
widespread clime, 

In sacred converse gifts with Alfred 
shares. Wordsworth 

THE SHRIMPS ARE 
COMING BACK 
And the Whitebait Are 
Following Them 

The monks of Westminster derived 
much of their fish supply by angling in 
the Thames, and no doubt many a 
Londoner obtained his supper in this 
way two or three hundred years ago. 

But with factories and sewage works 
pouri'ng their poison into the River 
Thames fish have avoided the waters of 
the river as it flows through London, 
and the whitebait and the other sea 
fish have not ventured up from the sea. 

When the great sewage outfall works 
were constructed in the middle of the 
last century they were placed at 
Barking, far from industrial London, but 
London has spread seaward on both 
banks, its factories adding to the poison. 

Stringent regulations arc gradually 
lessening this evil and improved methods 
of sewage disposal have been adopted 
in recent years. The L.C.C. is about to 
spend over £500,000 in improving its 
outfall works, and it is hoped the marine 
creatures which have already begun to 
ascend farther up the river will be able 
to ascend farther still. 

Shrimps have already been found as far 
up as Greenhithe, while whitebait can be 
caught ten miles nearer London than was 
possible four years ago. 

SAVING THE CRIPPLE 
An Astonishing Process 

A Ncw'York institution, the Hospital 
for Diseases of the Joints, has been very 
successful with operations to lengthen 
the legs of cripples. 

It is an amazing process; You cannot 
stretch a leg, but you can allow Nature 
to lengthen it. 

It is a process, not of stretching, but 
of cutting. The leg below the knee has 
two bones, the tibia and fibula. If it 
is desired to lengthen a short leg these 
bones are cut through and the pieces 
drawn apart very slightly. This done. 
Nature steps in. 

Bone has a natural power to reproduce 
itself, just as new skin forms over a 
wound. New bone accordingly fills the 
slight severance. This process is carried 
out again and again, until an inch or 
more is added to the length of the leg. 

It is said that there is nothing to 
prevent a short man, not a cripple, from 
adding to his stature by this process. 
Six-feet-four may become six-feet-six 1 


BIRDS-OF-PARADISE 
IN FULL PLUMAGE 

A GORGEOUS DISPLAY 

George Gives His Keepers a 
Pleasant Surprise 

TOO LAZY TO FIGHT ON LAND 

Dy Our Zoo Correspondent 

Although the Zoo is now assuming 
its “ off-season ” appearance there is one 
strikingly gay feature, for this is the 
time when the birds-of-paradisc begin 
to display their new plumes. 

These birds moult in May, and now, 
when the other inmates of the Zoo are 
neither feeling nor looking their best, 
these birds arc ready to show visitors one 
of Nature’s most wonderful spectacles. 

All are in full plumage and anxious to 
display their beauty by dancing or by 
raising their plumes until each feather 
vibrates: and they accompany their 
displays with loud screams, blowing 
noises, humming noises resembling the 
purr of a high-powered motor-car, and 
caws which betray tlieir relationship to 
the ordinary crow. 

A Scandalous Reputation 

Birds-oi-paradise are vain avians and 
are in their element when surrounded 
by a noisily appreciative audience ; yet 
they cannot be trained to display by 
request or in return for food. If, how¬ 
ever, a small pocket mirror is suddenly 
placed in front of them many become 
infuriated by their own reflections, and 
their rage usually leads them to display. 

George, the Zoo’s centenarian alli¬ 
gator, has been giving his keepers a 
pleasant surprise. As most of his visitors 
will know, George has long had a scan¬ 
dalous reputation as a fighter and is con¬ 
demned to live in solitary confinement. 

No other cro odile or al igator is 
believed to be safe in his company, for 
George has killed several relatives, 
injured countless others, and attacked 
any saurian placed in his home. 

Recently his next-door neighbours 
(a collection of alligators and crocodiles) 
have had cause to fear and respect him 
because one of them who ventured into 
George’s den had a nasty experience. 

However, George has now proved 
that he is harmless when forced to re¬ 
main on dry land. 

The other day it was necessary to 
carry out some repairs in the wire fence 
separating George from his next-door 
neighbours, and to carry out these 
repairs the ponds occupied by George 
and his neighbours had to be drained, 
while George had to be asked to leave 
his own home and spend a night with 
his neighbours. 

Still Under Suspicion 

When he was sent into the next-door 
enclosure George met his hosts on dry 
land and ignored them. Though this 
meeting passed off peacefully the keepers 
felt nervous about leaving George with 
his relatives when- they went home from 
work. However, there was nothing 
else to be done, and so they left him. 

To their surprise on arriving at work 
the next morning they found George 
lying quietly on the bank surrounded 
by his hosts, and not one of the saurians 
showed any sign of being ill-treated. 

This, however, is not being taken as 
proof that George has reformed. He is 
just suspected of being too lazy to fight 
on land. 


FIVE LOYALTIES 

By Sir Edward Grlgg 

The most valuable kind of courage 
is the cold courage that holds to certain 
loyalties in spite of every discourage¬ 
ment. There are five loyalties worth 
holding to in this way. There is loyalty 
to one’s home, for loyalty, like charity, 
begins at home; there are loyalties 
to one’s school, to one’s country, and to 
one’s faith. Finally, there is loyalty 
to oneself. 
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Always Happy 
and Healthy 


EALTHY and happy children 
are so prodigal in spending 
energy and vitality. Only the 
energy-creating elements obtained 
from nourishtnent can make good 
the loss. Nourishment is also 
essential for healthy growth—both 
physical and mental. 

During the years of childhood more 
nourishment is necessary than 
ordinary food contains. Children 
need ‘Ovaltine’ daily,' for this 
delicious food beverage supplies 
concentrated nourishment in an 
easily digestible form. 

But be sure it is ' Ovaltine' and not 
an imitation made to look the 
same. There are extremely import¬ 
ant differences. Unlike imitations, 

‘ Ovaltine ’ does not contain any 
Household Sugar to reduce the cost. 
Nor does it contain Chocolate, or a 
large percentage of Cocoa. 

Scientifically prepared from the 
highest qualities of malt, milk and 
eggs, ‘ Ovaltine’ stands in a class 
by itself for quality and value. 



The Supreme Beverage 
for Health 

Prices in Gt. Britain and NIreland, 
1/1,1/10 and 3I3 per tin. 

P.629 
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She calls it creamy milk—Mother adds it 
to her cornflakes and cocoa. For Mother 


knows that Nestle’s Milk not only makes 
them twice as tempting—its rich cream 
does twice the good. 


NESTLE’S MILK 


LARGE 

SIZE 


7f * 4 D 


SMALL 
SIZE’ 

(COPYRIGHT 
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The Paper for the Boy of Today! 

Such is MODERN BOY. Eveiy issue is brimful of 
thrilling stories and articles on the very latest Inventions, 
Adventures, Hobbies, etc. It is the Paper for the youth 
■ x of today. Buy it regularly. 


MODERN BOY - 2d. 


Every Saturday. At all 
Newsagents and Bookstalls 
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F HI £ ^OfdpMol! 


Hours of fun trying 
this l Only 15 coupons 
(12 coupons and Tree 
voucher*). 



AND MANY OTHER SPLENDID GIFTS 


Shoots paper ; bangs like a real 
pistol . . . only 18 coupons (IS 
coupons and Tree voucher." 



, Exciting and 
interesting to play 
.yours for only 27 
r coupons (24 coupons 
and Free voucher*). 


Shrieks 
of excite¬ 
ment l For only 27 
coupons (24 coupons 
and Free voucher*). 


READ THIS, MOTHER! 

Do you know that Rowntree’s Is the cocoa that is so 
digestible it actually digests other food eaten with it ? It’s 
economical, too—you only need half a teaspoonful. 5^d. 
per J-lb. tin with 3 FREE GIFT COUPONS. Make sure 
your children get all the good from the food you give them. 
Change to Rowntree’s . * . today ! 



ALL YOU HAVE TO DO! 

Simply ask mother to buy you Rowntree’s delicious 
Cocoa. Inside every J-lb. tin are 3 Free Gift Coupons. 
Save these up, and very quickly you’ll have enough 
to get any gift you want. Valuable gifts very few 
coupons. Show this page to mother now 1 


* Write at once to ROWNTREE & CO. LTD., YORK, for special list of 
boys* and girls* gifts No. FC8, with FREE VOUCHER value 3 COUPONS 


Land of Their 
Fathers 

How a Song Saved Us 

This month seventeen years ago things 
looked very serious in the South Wales 
coalfields, and it was then that a song 
saved us; The story is told in Mr Lloyd 
George’s Memoirs. 

There was a strong . feeling at that 
time among the miners when they heard 
that more recruits for the Army were 
to be taken from their ranks. They were 
even ready to go on strike. It was then 
that General Smuts was aslccd by Mr 
Lloyd George to go down to Wales and 
speak to them. 

Before he went Mr Lloyd George said 
to him, “ Remember that my fellow- 
countrymen are great singers 1 " 

From Cardiff the General went to the 
coalfields. Everywhere his road was 
lined by men on strike. They knew that 
a great man from South Africa had come. 
But when he reached Tonypandy, where 
a great meeting was ’ held, he saw 
thousands and thousands of angry men 
before him. ■ • ■ 

What General Smuts Said 

Then he remembered the advice of 
the Welsh Prime Minister, and this is 
what he said : 

“I have heard in my country that 
the Welsh are among the greatest singers 
in the world, and before I start I want 
you first , of all to sing to me some of 
the songs of your people." 

Like a flash somebody in that huge 
mass struck up Land of My Fathers. 
All of us, whether Welsh or English, 
should know that glorious song. The 
song ended and the speaker began once 
more. He did not say more than a few 
words ; lie told them that their friends 
and comrades were defending the Land 
of their Fathers, and he was sure that 
they also would defend it. 

On the General wont to other meetings, 
and everywhere the same .thing hap¬ 
pened. The song was sung, and the 
hearts of the Welshmen were moved. 

A Critical Hour 

That night, after all his speeches, 
General Smuts took the train to London, 
and on the next afternoon he was in 
the Cabinet with the statesmen, who 
were very anxious at that time. 

They said to him : “ What has hap¬ 
pened ? All the men are at work. How 
did you settle it ? " 

The General replied: " Well, it is 

news to me that the men arc at work." 

It was that song that did it. The 
hour was an hour when much depended 
upon the action of the miners. The 
Navy had only reserves of coal for a 
week. If a strike had taken place the 
Navy would have come to the end of 
its power to protect this country. The 
strike did not take place. The song 
Land of My Fathers saved us. 

This is the story General Smuts tells. 


COLOSSAL BRITANNIA 
French Tribute To Our Army 

Just as the statue of Liberty greets 
the visitor to New York as he steams into 
its harbour so before many years are 
past will a colossal figure of Britannia 
look down from the heights of Boulogne 
on all who enter its harbour. 

As in the case of the Bartholdi 
statue, which was presented to the 
American nation by the French 50 
years ago, so this new statue will be paid 
for by France and be sculptured by a 
Frenchman, M. Pierre Steene. It will 
be a solid mass of bronze, 90 feet high, 
and will be set on a big pedestal of rock 
to which access will bo gained by a 
winding path and stone steps. 

The statue is to keep in memory the 
landing in 1914 of the British Expedi¬ 
tionary Force on its way to attempt to 
stay the onrush of the German Army at 
Mons. Picture on page 13 


WE ALL TRAVEL MORE 

No More Stay-At-Homes 

LONDON AREA’S 2000 SQUARE 

MILES OF MOVEMENT 

■ \ ■ 

The stay-at-home Englishman is now 
a legend of the past. On an average as 
many as 14,800,000 people ride in our 
public vehicles once a day, spending 
over a million pounds a day in doing so. 

These, outstanding figures are recorded 
in the annual report of the Traffic 
Commissioners, who point out that 
73,000,000 more passenger journeys 
were made last year than in the year 
before. A reduction in the fares may 
account for part of the increase, but 
renewed prosperity and habit are prob¬ 
ably the chief causes. 

Glancing through the Report for any 
statements on road safety we find some 
that are very encouraging. The Com¬ 
missioners for Yorkshire state that 
many of their operators have enrolled 
under the Safety First scheme and 
many certificates for freedom from 
accident have been awarded. , Two 
Scottish counties have established safety 
zones on certain of their roads within 
which public vehicles must not stop to 
pick up or set down passengers ,' with 
the result that not one accident in which 
a public vehicle has been involved has 
occurred in these zoned areas. 

There are some interesting facts about 
the London area, which covers 2000 
square miles - and serves nine million ' 
people. The Londoner has, a, decided 
preference for the open road, making 
on an average 128 journeys a year by 
train and 368 by tram, bus, or coach. 
The Underground Railway in Paris, 
on the other hand, carries half of those 
who make journeys in that city. Per¬ 
haps this is one of the reasons why 
Paris is solving its accident problem 
more easily than London. 


TERRIBLE PROSPECT OF 
CHEAP DIAMONDS 
One More Peep of This 
Mad World 

By Dr F. W. Norwood 

Dr F. W. Norwood is back at the City 
Temple after a 16-months tour of the world, 
and this is one of the things he had to say to 
his people. 

The situation in the diamond fields of 
South Africa is typical of the present 
state of the world. There are millions 
of pounds more diamonds in the craters 
than have ever been taken out of them. 
Yet Kimberley is out of action, and 
there are many people who think it will 
not function again. 

It would be a perfectly awful thing, 
enough to shatter civilisation, if ordinary 
decent people who love beautiful things 
could get diamonds cheaply. So the only 
thing to be done is to keep as quiet as 
possible about it, and guard the country 
from marauders in the hope that things 
may finally take such a turn that 
diamonds may be scarce enough to 
tempt people who are rich enough to 
purchase them again. 

I am not sure that that is funda¬ 
mentally right. I do not use diamonds 
myself, but I can think of a lot of nice 
things I could do with them. I would 
like to line my veranda at home with 
them. They would look perfectly lovely 
on a moonlight night. 

The world is frightened of the fertility 
of the Earth. People are stifling the 
growth of wheat, wool, sugar, cotton, 
silk, rubber, rice, tin, and coffee. Almost 
anything that is fundamentally neces¬ 
sary to man is at this moment being 
stifled at its birth, frequently cast into 
the seas or burned in the fires of fear that 
it may “ disturb prices." 

It is obvious to anyone who looks 
around that wc have come to the end of 
the road. We can no longer get on with 
that paradox which demands at one and 
the same time plenty and scarcity 
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THE RED LIGHT 


CHAPTER 25 

School v Amblchurst 

'‘Pmj School’s first match was a half-day 
affair against Amblchurst, a rustic 
side but notably dangerous if and when they 
chanced on a pitch that helped their slow 
bowler, who only wanted some wider 
, experience, in fact, to bowl as well as any 
professional, in the county. A wheelwright 
by tirade and placid by disposition, this 
young man had remarkably long fingers as 
strong and as. isupple as whipcord With 
these he could sometimes make the ball play 
Weird tricks. 

Today he found a wicket much to his 
liking; for the school ground, being newly 
laid, had hardly had time to get into con¬ 
dition, or to acquire the normal qualities 
of resistance. The weather affected it in¬ 
stantly. And this morning a good deal of 
rain had fallen early, followed by. a hot sun. 

At half-past, two, no sooner had the 
villagers arrived than their wheelwright 
slouched out to the pitch, pressed the soppy 
turf with his thumb, and ambled back with 
a knowing nod to his captain. 

'‘ George,” he whispered, " if wo win the 
toss mind that wc bat first. None of your 
putting the other side in first today, George ! 
For that wicket’s going to grow worse and 
worse later on. Aye, we’ll have these lads 
on a glucpot presently, George.” 

So, winning the toss, George promptly 
announced, ” Well, we’ll bat.” And in 
inarched his first couple, 

Channing and Purdie both began to bowl 
well. In . 45 minutes seven Amblchurst 
wickets had fallen, and Crittall, in his 
crow’s nest with his big book in front of 
him, was venturing to express the cheerful 
prediction that the total would not reach 50 . 

".Well,” drawled Dendy, the porter, who 
sat by his side, having graciously volunteered 
to score for the visitors until their own 
belated scorer turned up, “ well, they’ve 
got', their runs, have Amblchurst. Don’t 
forget that I ”, 

” Meaning," laughed Crittall, " that wo 
have got ours to make yet ? ” 

” A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush,” was the answer. 

“Dendy,” scoffed Crittall, "you are a 
pessimist.” 

" And cricket’s a rare funny game,” 
responded the sage. , k 

How funny it could bo Crittall learned to 
his cost. For he barely had any breath 
left thb next 30 minutes, so busily was-he 
dabbing down four after four and keeping 
pace with the tens for the boy at the 
board. Sixty—seventy—eighty / On danced 
the score. Ninety! "Oil pretty shot, sir I " 
Jrom Dendy. " A hundred UP I ” from 
Crittall. Ringing cheers from the rugs. 
Then a frantic ” Hold it! Oh, hold it I” 
and Crittall drops back exhausted as the 
Amblchurst village schoolmaster caught in 
the longfield returns at the double after 
the most thrilling time of his life. 

So the score was log when the last wicket 
fell. " That won’t hurt us, I fancy,” 
said Purdie. 

I3ut the wheelwright thought otherwise, 
.and when the third ball of his first over 
nipped right across from the off to graze 
Deane’s leg stump without removing the 
bails he showed no discomposure but gave 
liis captain a wink. Deane, however, felt 
startled enough. 

So he played with stupendous care till 
they raised double figures. Then, instead of 
reaching well out to smother, the wheel¬ 
wright, Deane drew back to watch for the 
break; with no more success than to chop 
the ball into his wicket. 

Crittall sang out bleakly, " Eleven—one— 
five 1 " 

" A bad start,” said Purdie to Dunstable. 

Dunstable nodded, and strolled off to 
put on his pads, to show his mettle as soon 
as the next wicket should fall. 

And Wilde marched out to the middle to 
fill the breach.. 

Now, as Wilde neared Bryn-Griffith, who 
had opened the innings with Deane, the 
Welshman advanced to meet him with 
words of advice. 

" Look you, Wilde,” lie whispered, ” that 
ruffian who diddled old Deane is spinning 
like a humming-top. Keep your eyes skinned, 
Wilde." 

This was encouraging for Wilde, who 
asked, with a nod, what the bowler at the 
other end “ thought he was doing ? ” 

" I don’t know what ho thinks he’s 
doing,” breathed Griffith, “but he hasn’t 
bowled one ball yet that would beat a bald 
baby.” 

Wilde nodded again, and marched slowly 
on to take guard, llut his partner’s muttered 
intelligence liad decided him. If the bowler 


A Mystery Story 
By John Mowbray 

at the other end was a rabbit he had nobody 
to fear excepting the humming-top. Well, 
then 1 Attack was the best form by far of 
defence ; audacity, that was Wilde’s motto, 
always audacity. Would he potter and poke 
and encourage the wheelwright ? Not he I 
He would set about him and smite him into 
the next parish. ’ 

CHAPTER 26 : 

Dunstable Borrows a Key 

VH ilde watched his first ball harmlessly 
” past his wicket; and whanged its 
successor right on to the roof of the pavilion, 
whence it came down with bump after 
bump. " Six I ” screamed Crittall deliri¬ 
ously. " A sixer 1 ” chanted the rugs. 
" Over ! ” called the umpire. The wheel¬ 
wright grimaced to his skipper. 

Bryn-Griffith took a couple off the next 
over; then Wilde and the wheelwright 
confronted each other once more. 

No doubt hoping that Wilde would try 
for another sixer straight off, the young 
wheelwright dropped this ball a tiny bit 
shorter. But Wilde played it sedately, 
then gave him a look which said as plainly 
as words, " I wasn’t born yesterday, 
sonnie 1 ” The wheelwright returned an 
equally comradely glance before tossing up 
his next ball higher and slower, most 
luscious—and with a mighty sweep Wilde 
lifted it toward the rugs. 

It came soaring straight for the rug of the 
jubilant Truman and Popplcstone. 

The schoolmaster was fielding a few yards 
in front of them. 

He was gauging that catch to a nicety, 
he believed, as ho riveted his eyes on its 
approach, with his hands spread and his 
body springily poised. No, was lie mis¬ 
judging it ? He took a step backward; and 
then another more quickly. But still the 
ball did not seem to be dropping at all. He 
leaped at last and frantically threw up his 
arm ; then, as the ball missed his fingers, lie 
crashed back head-over-hccls upon Truman 
and Pop. 

" Hope F haven’t hurt you,” he said, as 
he picked himself up. 

" No, not a bit, sir 1 ” gasped Truman, 
rubbing his head. 

And now the wheelwright on his way back 
for his next delivery made a sign to the 
schoolmaster to draw closer in, and closer 
yet, till he stopped much nearer the wicket. 
This stirred the derision of I’opplestone. 
" The juggins 1 ” grinned lie. " He’ll have 
no chance of saving a four there ! ” And 
Truman agreed. " The next one Wilde 
fairly gets hold of will go right through the 
poor fellow,” he said sympathetically. 

The wheelwright gave Wilde precisely 
the same ball again ; so slow, so innocent; 
such a gorgeous full toss. And Wilde, to 
show his hearty appreciation, gave that ball 
identically the same swinging smack. 

" Look out for your nut. Pop ! ” screamed 
Truman. 

But after all this ball could not have been 
the same quite, something curious and curly 
must have happened to it en route. Because 
this time, instead of flying over the rugs when 
it left Wilde’s gay bat, it went almost 
straight up in a spiral and dropped like a 
plummet into the schoolmaster’s hands. 

" Twenty-three—two—ten,” announced 
Crittall despondently. 

The school magazine, which presently 
made its appearance, although without 
that withering letter from Harbour, spent 
little ink upon the rest of the story. " After 
Wilde had left (proceeds its report), 
Amblehurst’s clever bowler proved alto¬ 
gether too good for us, bad batting and a 
difficult wicket contributing. This unex¬ 
pected defeat showed sore lack of practice.” 

So much for the blunt opinion of 
Mr Farringdon, who had undertaken the 
job of reporting the cricket. He said to 
Purdie after the game, " If I were you, 
Purdie, I shouldn't play the next match 
on upper ground. The turf hasn’t had time 
to bind yet. If I were you I’d try the 
lower ground next time.” 

Purdie said, “ Yes, sir,” and went along 
to find Dunstable, to whom he had some 
uncomfortable news to impart. 

" Dun, I’m sorry, old man,” he began, 
" but after the next match I must really 
begin giving caps.” 

“ You are not going to leave me out of 
the next match ? ” cried Dunstable. 

" No, I’m not. I'll include you on 
Wednesday against the County Gentlemen. 
Unless you do something then I must pass 
you over. But I am terribly keen on putting 
up a good show against the Gentlemen, 
so if you make runs against them I’ll give 
you your cap. But whether it will b 6 the 
first cricket cap ever given at Bodlands 
Continued on thq next case 



s That’s what all 
the kiddies say’ 

says the Jolly Golly 

“No wonder,” says Tiger Tim, 
“when they’re made with Robertson’s 
Mincemeat.” “Ooo-yes,” cries 
Jumbo, “isn’t it lovely.” “Come on 
boys,” says Joey, “we’ll come and 
sample them now.” To learn more 
about the Bruin boys, read The 
Rainbow and Tiger Tim’s Weekly. 

To learn what a lovely flavour 
Robertson’s Mincemeat has, ask 
Mother to be sure the mincemeat 
she buys is Robertson’s . . . then try 
it in the most delicious mincepies, 
tarts and roly-polies you ever tasted. 


FOR 

MOTHERS 
ON LY 

Instead of Robert¬ 
son’s Mincemeat 
you- njay be offered 
some other make. 
Guard against this 
by looking for the 
name Robertson on 
the label—your only 
guarantee that you 
are buying mince¬ 
meat made to 
Robertson’s exclu¬ 
sive recipe—mince¬ 
meat »the -children 
love —- Robertson’s 
(Golden Shred 
Brand). 


Robertson’s 

Mincemeat 

Ask your grocer for the latest Roberison Mincemeat Recipes 

din - M.19 i 
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T* The Advertisement Manager, “The Children’s Newspaper,’’ 
Tallis House, Tallis Street, London, E.C.4. 


52,000 BREAKFASTS 

Free, Ample, Satisfying, will be supplied this winter 
to hungry East End Children. . Remember the little 
ones. 3d. pays for ONE meal. 25/- for 100. 
How many may we entertain as your guests? 

R.S.V.P. to THE REV. PERCY INESON, Supl., 

EAST END MISSION, 

Central Hall, Bromley St., Commercial lid., Stepney, E.l 
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Have you ever 
seen a Fountain 
Fen point under 


After four pens (in the same 
Price class) had been subjected 
to a 38 miles' writing test, a 
microscopic examination re¬ 
vealed that only Waterman's 
nib remained unaffected < 

The iridium at the point of the nib makes a world 
of difference, not only to the ease and speed with 
which you can write, but to the durability of the 
pen. If it is broken or uneven or not correctly 
fused it will never be completely satisfactory. 

The test (see note above) proved that Waterman’s 
pen points stand up to the most exacting con¬ 
ditions; indeed, there are Waterman’s still in use 
which were bought 50 YEARS ago ! 

You can buy a Waterman’s'Empire-made Pen from 
10/6. When filled with Waterman’s Ink it will 
give perfect writing service for years and years. 

Ask to see a range of styles—especially the New No. 3, 
in 3 colours, at 15 /-. 

OF STATIONERS, JEWELLERS AND STORES. 

L. C. SLOAN, LTD., The Pen Corner, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 


the Microscope? 




No. 3. 
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Continued trom the previous page 

depends on you yourself, Dunstable. 
Twig ? X shall give the first cap to the 
chap who does best.” 

“ Righto I ” said Dunstable gravely. 
" That cap’s coming to me.” 

And when he showed up at breakfast on 
Wednesday morning determination was 
stamped all over bis face. He had never 
felt fitter in bis life, be pronounced. 

The match was to start at 11 . 30 . The 
juniors had to go into school until midday, 
but the others could do what they liked 
with their time till the game began. Just 
after morning Chapel, when the small fry 
had gone to their work, Dunstable came 
bursting into Washington’s study. 

“ I say. Wash,” he shouted, “ lend me 
the key of the pav.” 

. “ Why, what’s the hurry ? ” laughed 
Washington, secretary of cricket. 

“ We are playing on lower ground. I 
must go for my bat. I want to give it a 
last drop of oil,” lie explained. 

“ Here you are ! Catch ! ” cried Washing¬ 
ton, tossing the key. 

Dunstable strode off, hut paused on liis 
way across lower ground for a word with 
the groundsman, who was busy marking 
the creases. “ And how’s the wicket 
going to behave, Tom ? ” lie asked. 

“ Fine 1 ” the groundsman replied, look¬ 
ing up from his work. “ You ought to 
collect a lot of runs today, Mr Dunstable. 
It will he a fast, true wicket. I reckon 
that suits you.” 

" Exactly my own opinion,” said Dun¬ 
stable heartily. 

“ And good luck to you, sir.' It hasn’t 
come your Way yet.” ■ , 

“ No,” laughed Dunstable. ” Blit we’ll 
change it today, Tom.” 

A number of boys were gathering already 
on lower ground. 

But there was nobody on upper ground 
as lie strode on. It stretched before him a 
silent, deserted expanse with the distant 
pavilion standing at its far end. 

On lie went, with a tune on his lips and 
the key in his hand, while Purdic, like the 
diligent skipper lie was, strolled upstairs 
to change in good time. And while thus 
engaged lie began to pass through his mind 
his plans for the, game. 

“ About the bowling,” lie thought, as lie 
kicked oil his shoes. ” I’ll start with myself 
at the Bath’s end and with Channing at the 


other. There’s a hit of breeze, which ought 
to help Channing’s swerve.” 

He got into his flannels and stretched a 
hand for liis white buckskin boots which 
Truman had pipe-claycd with skill and 
gusto last evening. 

” Then there’s Dunstable,” Purdie re¬ 
flected, at work on the laces. “ This match 
means a whole lot to Dunstable. So 
instead of keeping him waiting, to get all 
on edge possibly, I’ll send him in first before 
his confidence lias time to cool down.” 

Purdie felt very liappy as at last he went 
clattering downstairs, in a plain cap and 
blazer, with liis sweater tossed over his arm. 
Presently lie must wander down to the gates 
to meet the County Gentlemen on their 
arrival. But in the meanwhile lie would get 
along and see what the wicket looked like. 
He hoped this remove to lower ground 
would pan out all right. 

" By Jingo ! ” he glowed. " What an 
absolute day for cricket ! ” 

On liis way to lower ground he overtook 
Crittall with liis scoring book already under 
his arm and any amount of sharpened 
pencils all over him. 

“ You look as if you meant business ! ” 
Purdie said, smiling. 

Crittall nodded importantly. " Yes, but 
where do I score from ? ” he asked. " There 
is no crow’s nest in the pav. upon lower 
ground.” 

" You can squat at a tabic under the 
trees, much more jolly.” 

" If the chaps don’t get in my light, 
Purdie.” . 

" Oh, remind' them,” Purdie laughed, 
“ that they’re not made of glass.” 

“ Thanks, I’ll tell them that,” said 
Crittall. in liis shy voice. "Oh, I say, 
please,” he went on, " do you know whether 
Dunstable is changed yet ? " 

“No. Why ? ” uttered Purdie, indiffer¬ 
ently. 

“ I’ve got liis penknife,” sighed Crittall. 
" He lent it to mo for my pencils when we 
were playing Amblehurst. I forgot all about 
it. And I’ve only just come across it.” 

" Well, you’ve lots of time,” said Purdie, 
laughing again. 

On the ground he found Channing and 
Deane with one or two more, all changed 
like himself and inspecting the wicket 
sagaciously. ... 

“ Seen Dunstable ? ” Channing inquired. 

TO BE CONTINUED 



A Doctor says : " Bcngcr’s Food is 
the finest thing to go to bed on.” 

Since the first medical sage advised 
the unrestful never to go to bed on 
an empty stomach, the world has 
learned the soothing and sleep in¬ 
ducing effects of Benger’s Food. 



If you suffer from the unrest of 
weak digeition, Benger's Booklet 
will help : you . It is post free 
from. Benger's Food, Ltd., Otter 
Works Manchester. Write to-day. 
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jggP 4/6 

Your kiddies will bo on*- 
I'dmntcd with these magic 
•Vondcrland Stories, thrilling 
Animal Talks, fascinating 
Fairy Tales, and old-timo 
Nursery Lullabies. 18 double- 
sided Records in 3 Albums 
rrproduco 84 Numbers with 
Orchestral Accompaniment. 
Every Record Perfect. 
13/6 cash (postage 1/3). 
Two Albums 9/-: One 
4/6 (postage 1/- and 9d. 
extra). Tlfl-l IDEAL GIFT 
FOR GIRL OR ROY. Write 
lor lists to-day. 

T. Nelson &. Co., Ltd., 
Dept. C.N., 19, City Rd., 
London, E.C.l. 

Children 





Samples of new lozenges 
for hoarse, tickling throats. 
Pleasant in taste, they contain 
ingredients of famous Vick brand 
Vapour-Rub. m > a a* 

Try them 

today, free! LOZENGES 


LIGHTFUL TO THE TASTE! 


Jacko Does. Some ploughing 


O ne day Jacko met his old friend 
Farmer Tutt in the street. 

“ Hullo, stranger ! ” said the farmer,' 
giving Jacko a hearty slap on tlio back. 
“ Come along and spend the day with us 
next Saturday." 

Jacko grinned with delight. " Got 
any jobs for me ? " he asked. 

Mr Tutt was beginning to remember 
some other visits of Master Jaclco. 


it’s driven by electricity, so it’s as easy 
as A B C.” Then ho pressed a lever to 
start the machine, and Jacko set off. 

“ Coo ! a soft job, this 1 ” lie chuckled. 
So it was, as long as the farmer walked 
ahead and Jacko only liad to follow him. 

Presently Mr Tutt suggested that 
J acko could manage alone while he went 
off for a bit. 

" You must keep your lines straight,” 



“ Look at this mess ! ” ho stormed 


“ Er, possibly,” he answered, stretch¬ 
ing his forehead doubtfully. “ Anyway,” 
he added, " perhaps my Missus will like 
a bit of help in the dairy.” 

Jacko pulled a face when the farmer 
had gone. “ Dairy ! ” he muttered 
scornfully. “ That’s girl’s'work ! ” 

But when he got to the farm Mr Tutt 
greeted him with the news that lie had a 
fine job for him after all. " You can 
give me a hand with the ploughing,” he 
said. “ It just happens I’m a lad short.” 

Jacko skipped beside him till they 
reached the plough. "Now then, hop 
on that seat,” said Farmer Tutt. 
" You’ve only got to guide this handle ; 


he told him, as he walked away. " So 
fix your eyes on a definite object.” 

Half an hour later Jacko was startled 
by a loud voice bellowing out Slop ! 

The farmer was gazing in horror at 
Jacko’s lines, which zigzagged about all 
over the place. 

“ Look at this mess ! ” he stormed. 
" I told you to fix your eyes on a 
definite object.” 

" I did! " cried Jacko, pointing 
indignantly. " I fixed 'cm on that 
object. Look ! ” 

Farmer Tutt looked—and groaned. 
Jacko’s “ object ” was a pony frisking 
in the opposite field 1 
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A delicious Sweet for any occasion 

The wise mother always keeps a packet or two of 
Wincarnis Wine Jelly in the house. Then she is never 
at a loss to produce at short notice a delicious sweet 
worthy of any occasion. 

Children love Wincarnis Wine Jelly—and it’s so good 
for them. Yet, because it is a real Wine Jelly made 
from the luscious black wine grapes of Sunny Spain, it 
pleases the most discriminating adult too. If you are 
offered substitutes, remember that Wincarnis has a 
bouquet and a subtlety of flavour which no “ so-called" * 
wine jelly can imitate. 


’WlNCABNK) 


WINE JELLY 


7 id. a packet at all 
good Grocers and 
Chemists. 



Leadership 

CH1LPRUFE leads an ever' 
increasing army of Children 
to Health and Happiness. 
When you buy yourchiidren's 
underwear, think in terms of 
Protection, Health and Dura¬ 
bility, and you will instinctively 
choose CH1LPRUFE. 

Made from PURE WOOL of 
the finest quality obtainable 
and finished by a secret process 
which really does protect from 
the risk of chiil. Every 
garment is cut by hand for 
perfect fit. 

Ask for particulars of the CHILPRUFE 
RENOVATIONS SERVICE. 




Enquire from the Chilprufe Agent of your District for the 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

THE CHILPRUFE MANUFACTURING CO. 
JOHN A. BOLTON, Proprietor, LEICESTER 


FREE 

TODAY! 





Three Splendid Gifts with “Popular Wireless” 

FULL-SIZE 1 /- BLUEPRINT 

for making tlio latest splendid receiver designed by 

JOHN SCOTT-TAGGART 
The S.T.600 

POPULAR WIRELESS 

AND TELEVISION TIMES Now on Sale at all Newsagents and Bookstalls - 3° 


An invaluable Instrument for constructors 

SIX-IN-ONE TOOL 

A untquo device invented by JOHN SCOTT-TAGGAItT especially for 
use with S.T.600 

STATION - FINDING DIAL 

Don’t miss these Gifts l Make sure of your copy of this Triplo Gift -. 
Issue of 


fcters*-. t;i ?! (■*)»* 
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THE CADBURY COCOCUBS — Willie Mouse Plays Truant 



One day Peter Pum and Whisker Rabbit 
were on their way to school, and whom should 
they meet but Willie Mouse going in the 
opposite direction! Willie had a fishing rod 
—not books like the good Cococubs, 


Peter Pum begged Willie to give up the idea 
of playing truant; he even hinted about a 
surprise that was in store for them at school. 
But no! Willie said he was going to fish — 
and off to fish he went. 


That afternoon, a wet and miserable Willie 
crept through pouring rain to the classroom 
window. There were the Cococubs having 
lovely cups of Children's Bournville Cocoa! 
After that Willie never played truant again. 


Th 


ere s 


a toy 


in every tin of The CHILDREN’S Bournville Cocoa 
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HANDWRITING 
TEST COUPON 



Octobei 27, 1934 



Every Thursday, 2d 


The Children’s- Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house-in the world 
for 13 s a year. See below. 


THE BRAN TUB 

Farthing Encyclopedia 

man went into a bookseller’s 
shop to order an encyclopedia 
of 24 volumes. 

“ Well,” said the bookseller, 
“ it is being published one volume 
at a time, so I will only charge you 
a farthing for the first volume if 
you will pay two farthings, for the 
second, four for the third, eight 
for the fourth, and so on to the 
twenty-fourth volume.” 

The customer gladly agreed to 
this, but when he got home and 
worked it out lie hastily tele¬ 
phoned to cancel his bargain. 

How much would he have had 
to pay? a nswer next week 

Wise Things That Seem Foolish 
^yiiEN we come in from a storm 
and leave our wet umbrella 
to dry it would seem the proper 
way to stand it is with the handle 
up. But if we stand it on the 



ferrule the water runs down to 
the place where the ribs meet, 
and in time they will rust and the 
covering -perish. It is better to 
let tlie water run away by 
dripping off the ends of the ribs. 

Speed and Strength 
'J'iie spider is probably the fastest 
living creature relative to its 
size. One has been found to run 
a hundred times its own length in 
a second. 

The beetle is probably the 
strongest living creature relative 
to its size It can carry a load 850 
times its own weight. 

• Flexible Rock 

]y[ANY tourists in Georgia, U.S.A., 
stop at a certain railway 
cutting to see a kind of rock that 
can be twisted like rubber. Slabs 
of it that protrude from the bank 
bend down under their own weight. 
It is a porous yellow sandstone 
known as itacolumite after Itaco- 
lumi in Brazil, where it is found in 
considerable quantities. 

Durham also has a flexible rock, 
a variety of magnesian limestone. 


Beheading:. 

J am a bird. Behead me and 
I stir. ' Behead me once again 
And, lo, a river’s name doth stand. 
Once more behead, and it is plain 
That I employ. Two further chops 
Give compass points. And there 
one stops. a nswer next week 


Ici On Parle Franjais 



La statue Le ramoneur Le seuil 

Statue Sweep Step 


On a Sieve une statue au prince. 

Le ramoneur ramone la cheminde. 
II nous attendait sur le seuil. 

Transposition • 

I^Y whole, tis said, was first de¬ 
signed 

To give instruction to the mind ; 
Sometimes tis deemed a curse ; 
Curtail, transpose, and then ap¬ 
pears 

What oft the careless schoolboy 
hears • • - ■■■''■ 
Foretelling something worse. 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planet Saturn 
is in the South-West and Uranus 
is in the South- 
East. In the 
morning Mars 
is-in the South- 
The picture 
shows the 
Moon as it may 
be seen look¬ 
ing South at 
to p.m. on Sunday, October 28. 

The King of Beasts 

Although the lion is generally 
called the king of beasts the 
tiger has a greater claim to the 
title. In the jungle the tiger is 
a much more splendid-looking 
animal than the lion, which de¬ 
velops a very ragged appearance. 
The tiger, too, lias more courage 
and much more strength than the 
lion. It has been calculated that 
the strength of a tiger is equal to 
that of nine ordinary men, whereas 
the strength of the lion is equal to 
that of only five men. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Heads and Feet. 22 people, 14 dogs 



Transpose again without my head, 
By me the morning-prayer is said 
Or tis of no avail. 

And when a sermon you would 
heed 

•Tis true of me you still have need, 
Bereft of head and tail. • . 

Answer next week 


■ Tnnglpd Tales 

Ivanhoe, Little Women,Treasure 
Island, Kenilworth, Black Beauty, 
Westward Ho. , * 

Arithmetical Name Magic Square 
C.I.D. the Cid, ’ *94 

the Spanish hero 5 1 3 


The C.N. Cross Word'Puzzle 


There are 47 words or rc'cognis'ed abbreviations hidden in this puzzle. 

Abbreviations are indicated by an asterisk among the clues which 
appear below. The answer will be given next week. 
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Reading Across. 1. Do this to solve this puzzle. 3. Describes 
a voice that is rich and musical. 9. T.o make legal claim. 11. Not 
outer.. 12. End of a pin. 13. Indicates a married woman’s maiden 
sumafne. 15. Early English.* 17. Above and touching. 18. Unit of 
French square measure. 20. In proper manner. .22. To condescend., 
25. To stop. 26. A church official. 28. Conjunction. 29. Of small 
value. 30. Medical Officer.* 31. Mother’s sister. 32. A continued pain. 
33. Lieutenant.* 34. Your sister. 36. To consume. 38. The first man. 
40. A cereal. 41. Ardent. 42. Money.* 

Reading Down. 1. Cycle made for two. 2. To give up. 3. A unit. 
4. A grass growing in marshy places. 5. Heraldic term for gold. 6. 
Aloft. 7. Midday. 8. Noise. 9. Condition. 10. Not liable. 14. 
Panegyric. 16. Sometimes used in place of River. 19. Kingdoms. 
21. The four seasons. 23. To go in. 24. This holds the fire. 25, A hut. 
27. A regulation. 29. Talk. 35.-For example.* 37. Indefinite article. 
39. Chemical symbol for aluminium. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

TheTest 

'J'ilE notice outside the little 
photographer’s shop . said, 
“ Life-size enlargements from your, 
own snapshots.” 

A Canadian visitor walked in¬ 
side.. . 

You might see what you can 
do with this little snap of| Niagara 
Falls,” he said. 

First Gear 

'J'llE girl driver had been in¬ 
volved in a slight mishap. 

“ What gear were you in at the 
time of tlie accident ? ” asked the 
insurance company’s man. 

“ My tennis frock and cardigan 
and a beret,” was the innocent 
reply. , 


The Lodger 



TN the kitchen garden, by the 
cabbage bed, 

Mr Spade stood idly, while the 
hours sped. 

Up to him a Robin came, a cliattv 
little bird, 

Said he: Good ■ day, oil, Mr 
Spade, with you I’d 'like a word. 
I’ve often seen you hereabouts; 

now where do you reside f 1 
I have diggings in this garden, sir, 
Spade smilingly replied. 

On His Nose ? 

]\/[ary had returned to her native 
village for a short holiday. 

“ Your mother tells me you are 
working at the house of a pro¬ 
fessor,” remarked tlie vicar. 
“ What is his research work ? ” . 

“ Hunting for his spectacles 
mostly, sir,”, replied tlie maid. 

The Biter Bit 

A farmer’s wife usually sold 
butter to the village grocer 
ready wrapped in pound packets. 

“ Tlie last lot of butter you sent 
was short weight,” complained the 
grocer one day. 

“ Really ? ” replied the farmer’s 
wife. “ I remember now that I 
had mislaid my pound weight, so 
I used a pound packet .of your 
sugar! ” 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME . ® ® ■ ® HAZEL LAYS THE TABLE 


H azel’s mother had to send 
off an important tele¬ 
gram. " Will you lay the tea- 
table for me while I run to 
the post-office ? ” she had 
said. “ It’s all ready,on the 
trolley, and I shall only be a 
few minutes." 

And Hazel had come In 
from the garden very grudg¬ 
ingly, grumbling because this 
was . the time when the new 
children who had come to live 
down the road passed the 
gate on their way home from 
their afternoon walk. Hazel 
liked to stand at the gate and 
smile at the little girl as she 
went past. 

As Hazel rattled the cups 
and plates crossly on to tlie 
table she suddenly noticed a 
little dark object in the door¬ 
way ; it was a black retriever 


puppy. And almost imme¬ 
diately a little girl appeared, 
panting. 


"I’m terribly sorry,” she 
said when she saw Hazel, 



“ but your gate was open and 
Puppy Jim ran in. I had to 
chase him right lip the path' 
in here,” 

Hazel smiled at her shyly, 
“ You are the little girl 


who’s come to live down the 
road, aren’t you ? " she asked. 

“ Yes ; my name’s Sophy. 
What’s yours ? ” 

“ Hazel,” she replied, as 
Sophy took the puppy into 
her arms. 

“ Are you allowed to lay 
the tea all by yourself ? ” 
went on Sophy, enviously. 
" What fun I Can I help ? 
Nanny won’t let me. She says 
I’d smash everything." 

“ Well, I didn’t really want 
to do it when Mummy asked 
me,” admitted Hazel. “ I 
wanted to watch for you 
going past the gate,” 

She felt rather ashamed of 
being cross now. 

" Anyway, wo know each 
other now,” said‘Sophy, as 
the-two little girls went down 
the path together. At the 


gate they met Hazel's mother 
coming in. Hazel explained 
how Puppy Jim had raced 
into their house and Sophy 
had had to chase him. 

“ And I found Hazel laying 
the tea,” added Sophy. 

Well,"said Mummy,smil¬ 
ing, “ perhaps your mother 
will let you come and have 
tea with Hazel one day.” 

“ How lovely ! ” cried 
Hazel, clapping her hands. 

" And could I help to lay 
the table,” asked Sophy 
eagerly, “ just for a treat ? ” 
- ” I’m sure Hazel won’t 

mind giving up her job to 
you,” laughed Mummy. 

But Hazel rubbed her face 
against Puppy Jim and said, 
“ I’m sorry, Mummy. I didn’t 
know people thought it was 
fun to lay the table.” 



sausages go 
better with 


HP SAUCE 

Sausages — richly browned and suc¬ 
culent from the grill — their very 
sizzling is a call lor the Fourth Condi¬ 
ment! H.P. is just the relish they 
need. This rich,thick,fruit sauce blends 
perfectly with their meatiness —• 
summons appetite, and helps digestion, 
too. H.P. is 9d. a bottle. 

The 4th Condiment 

and 1st Sauce 



And they agree about Vick 
brand V apour-Rub too. Mrs. Eales, 
of 6 North Street, Strood, Kent, 
first found this salve at Malta. 
Now, if her little girl coughs, she 
at once says, “Have you the 
‘Vick,’ Mummy?” The little sailor 
cousin likes “Vick,” too. 

They find that simply rubbing 
Vick brand Vapour-Rub on throat 
and chest at bedtime breaks up 
most colds overnight, for it acts 
in two ways at once: 

(1) direct to the air-passages, 
by inhalation of its medicated 
vapours, which are released by 
the body-warmth, and 

(2) through the skin, like an 
old-fashioned poultice. 

Of course, it is just as good 
for adults. At all chemists, trial 
jar, 1 / 3 ; double quantity, 2 /-. 


































































































